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GERTRUDE V. O”’HANLON AND SOME ARTISTS UNDER HER MANAGEMENT 


(1) GERTRUDE V. O'HANLON, (2) ALBERT LINDQUEST, (3) HANNA BUTLER, (4) ALBERT BORROFF, 
Manager of musical artists Tenor Soprano Basso 
is) EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON, (6) BEETHOVEN TRIO (7) ROSE LUTIGER GANNON, 
Pianist. M. Jennette Loudon, pianist; Otto B. Roehrborn, violinist; Contralt 
Carl Brueckner, cellist 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 

Carnecte Hatt, New York. 


Telephone: 2634 Columbus 


ROSS DAVID, 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
MISS MARION DAVID, 


yach and accompanist 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL. 

Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Nor courses in Public and Private School 
Mus 1 coaching for church trials 

New k Schoo 2 Carnegie Hall. 


1202 Lefferts Place. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURI 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





M. RAWLINS BAKER. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
, West soth St 


Telephone 


2329 Columbus. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BRARITONI 


Voice Culture Art of Singing 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 
Mail addres Fifth Ave New Rochelle, N. Y 


RESSON MILLER, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
x13 Carnegie Hall 
I hone . Columbus 


— 





EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
ru ELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 
\ Culture i Ali Its Branches 
The 1 W Sth St, New York City. 
Telephone 48 Schuyler 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 


OPRANO 
sss2a River 
Acolian Hall 


Method 


tex W re yn 331 Columbus 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TRAC R OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 


Broadway ( th St 





FREDERICK E 


rEACHER F 


BRISTOL, 
SINGIN( 
No. 143 Wes 


42d St., New York 


ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, 





( a Choirmaste St. Luke’s Chapel, 
I t Parish, New York 
ol \N RECITA INSTRUCTION 
Earle »3 Waverly Place 
ZIEt | NSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Anna | Z rn, Director 
Met. Opera Hlouse B 4 Bway, New York 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
142 I rdway— Metro; an Opera H useg 
Residence 84 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3067 Tremont 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 


TENOR. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF Music, 
113 West 8sth St., New York 


Degrees granted 


Dr. B. Eberhard, Pres. (Thirty-ninth year.) 


Tel. 4152 Schuyler. 
Special course for teachers and professionals. 
Thorough course for beginners. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 


SOPRANO, TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
’Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall 





VICTOR BIART, piano virtuoso. 


Instruction. Advanced Interpretation. Repertory 
Especial cultivation of that vivid, flowing quality 
of tone which is the medium of musical expression 
Studio Hall, 64 East 34th St., New York. 
Tel. 9424 Madison, 





St¢nor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill 





A. RUSS PATTERSON, oncniat, 
IDELLE A. PATTERSON, [33% ., 
Specialty, Voice Development and Diction 
g22 West 58th St 


Tel. 748 Columbus. 








MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 


Address Trinity Church, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. Coach for 
professional and advanced singers 
Residence studio: 8; Morningside Ave., City. 


"Phone, 2to3-] Morningside 





HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


Formerly Prof. of Violin, Leipzig Conservatory 
Head of Violin Dept... Amer. Institute of Applied 
Music, N and Combs Conservatory, Philadel 
phia. Residenc 1s Wash'n Ave., B’klyn 


e studio, 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 


TENOR 
330 W. s8th St, N. Y. ¢ 
Management \ 


Phone, 1434 Columbus. 
Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Acolian Hall, 27 West g2and St. 
"Phone, 7408 Bryant New York. 





> y a 
WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
Special preparations of church soloists. Normal 
course of school music. Vocal Instruction—Choral 
Direction, 


Address: Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 B’way. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramerey Park. 


New York City. 


Phone, 3:87 Gramercy, 





BRUNO HUHN, 
STYLE, DICTION, AND REPERTCIRE. 
Elementary and advanced vocal lessons. 


a3: West 96th St, New York, 








EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 
Concerts. PIANIST. 
Choral Club Conductor. 


Instruction. 
1202 Carnegie Hall. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 


For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils. 
Applicants to be seen by appointment only. 

668 West End Avenue, near 92d St., New York. 





CLEMENTINE TETEDOUX-LUSK, 
Soprano—lInstruction 


323 West 112th St. Tel. 1674 Morning 





McCALL LANHAM, 
BARITONE—Concerts and Vocal Instruction 


212 West soth St. Tel. 2329 Columbus. 





CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 


Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn, 


133 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Season opens second week in October. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Heathcote Hall, 609 West 114th St, New York 


Tel. 7814 Morningside. 
(Bet. Broadway and Kiverside Drive.) 





ELLA MAY SMITH, 


INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIC, 
HISTORY. 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 
Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Celumbua, 
Ohio. Telephone, A ic, 2294. 








JAMES P. DUNN, 

Com and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, Jes 
sey City. Instruction, Piano, Organ. Theory 
Sight Singing (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic Church Music.) Phone, 2867-W Bergen. 





Mme. EMMA E. DAMBMANN, 
(Mes. Hermann G, FRIEDMANN.) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet 
Phone: Columbus 1628 340 West s7th St 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizxy Metnop. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62nd Street. 
Cc lete musical education given to students 


from t beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction. 
Leschetizky Method. 2: East 75th St. 
"Phone, 1302 Lenox, 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera, 
8s51-Ss2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER, 
1284 East roth Street. 
Tel. Gramercy 3848. 





CLIFFORD DEMAREST, 
ORGANIST—COM POSER, 
Church of The Messiah, 34th St. & Park Av., N.Y.C, 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass'n. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Lectures and Recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, Aeolian Hall, 


Baritone 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST 
Concerts— Recitals— Lessons, 
Studio: por Pierce Bidg., Boston. 





Piano 


CARL FIQUE, : 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano, 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


—Leschetizky Method— 
Also limited mumber of resident pupils received. 
38 East Goth St. "Phone, 6109 Plaza. 








Mr. anv Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOTR. 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and s3d St 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vioLtnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertiz 


in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a li 
number of pupils. 
Address: 37 West ta7th St.. New York. 


{In Philadelphia Mondays 
mond St.) 


Address 182: Die 





MARY PINNEY, 
PIANIST 
Studio, 4:8 Central Park West. 


Instruction. Tel. 4164 River. 





New Song for Contralto 
“Only a Day for Tears” 


By JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER. 


Mr. Kiirsteiner receives pupils in Piano, Theery 
and Composition at his residence studio, The 
Narragansett, B’way and oath St 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
808 Carnegie Hall 
Conductor Symphony Concerts. 
Summer address, ursaal—Ostend, Belgium, 





MME, LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 
me ae oe re yg A ted y Singing 
wm Metropolitan Opers House Bldg. 


1425 Broadway, New York, 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


yor Carnegie Hall. 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist. 
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E PIANIST 
M sew 
A Prone 8828 Sedeyier 





MARY WOODFIELD FOX 
THE WELSH-SOTAR MANAGEMENT ae 


10 cor 18th Street 


SUE HARVARD, Soprane 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. emee Serovt, Pittsvorst, Fe. 
vor Brcinwens, 


DUNNING SYSTEM 3°"; ont tee Imrrovaep Music 
indorse- 








MARIE LOUISE TODD 
PIANIST 


5132 Kenmore Avenue, - Chicago, It. 





PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL {etic 


Voice Culture founded on common sense method 
which never fails to bring good results. 


Studio, Ivy Court, 210 West 107th St., New York. 


« FREDERIKSEN 


SUMMER TERM 
5 for Violin Teachers, from June ist 
August ist Renldeane Peese 
de are rice Arta Bide, hisone, I 








JENNETTE LOUDON SCHOOL 


Or MUSIC 
629 Fine Arts Bids. 
Chicago, Il. 








Chicago. 
Louise St. John WE! WESTERVELT 


wachuiidledaes cde: 
1353 N. State St., 


Elsie DE VOE BOYCE 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTOR 
Residence: 4126 Lydia Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 








{L BECKER ::: 
Mie POTTE 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Management: 
WALTER 


171 West 57th Street,'New York 
“Phone 268 Columbus 


Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL ee 
Wallace Building, - 


ABBIE KEELY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
DIAMOND ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
606 West 116th St.. New York City 


LOLITA D. MASON 


-- - Manager... 
REPUBLIC BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mme. . American-Viennese Pianist 
A great curt favorite. Has more decorations 
than any American-born artist. Appeared many 
times with the leading European Orchestras. 
Knabe Piano 

















ERNESTO mene. (Ps 2 Neapolitan, Mandolis Virtaese 

$ — Liter a ore the Sultan of 

. Stesboul.” " The mandolin as 
jared’ by me , Rocco, carols like a lark, war- 

ce -~ a flute, laments like a clarinette and 
a 


HANS KINDLER, Religed "Cellist 
A born virtuoso! layed in concert since he was 
— Sah eti — 


Ragsian Vieliais 
the —e:, |} ini because of the per- 
— resemblance and his remarkable virtuosity. 


ARTHUR R. . High Baritone 
Studied in Italy and with ‘ues. Fergusson in Ber- 
lim. Very artistic! 


LINA a Cc Eaclish Pies 
Studied wit ; Corman faglie in "Toate. Berlin 


and Vienna. Will be in America only for Jan., 
Feb. and March, 1914. 


y ey . t and Pianist 

'y = ro = Can —, — Director of the 
ae r Cla ege for the past seve: ars. 
Highly gifted! a 


MABEL SHARP HERDIEN, Soprane 
LUIGI VON KUNITS, Violinist 
Booking tor 1913-14. 


Mason, President of 
Giab tn Viemma. Austete. 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


Fine Arts —— - 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 


oun vu Thin. Brtek Choreh. ——— 
Beth-El, Union Theological 


te Fifth Ave., ry — 


ZATELLA|; 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
(Pupil of Madame Della M. Valeri) 


Touring in Europe 


HULSMANN 
TRIO 


Marie, Helen, Constance. 








Martina 



















Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 


Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
STUDIO: Steinwey Hell 
Address, 144 East rgoth Street, New York City. 


|= KROEGER 
pte SCHOOL of MUSIC 
Pianoforte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 

Musical Art Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 


STACEY WILLIAMS 


Specalation of Tone Production, 
406 KIMBALL HALL - 


“WILD ta 


KIMBALL MALL, 243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apelle Musical Clad. Mendelssehe Clad 














: CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOPRANO 


Address: 
2314 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4570 Sobuyier 
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ut Bost 





bal Es Eye Geo. Diason, 


Forge Shannah bas Sines Mende 
j= 


dpatitamstiteeeen ananmeaaaies 











The Virgil Conservatory 


is famous for its notable players 
made through the use of the 


“TEK” 


For catalogs of both address 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, 42 West 76th Street, New York 





ae RIHELDAFFER 


SOPRANO 
Residence: 6318 Burchfield A 


FRANK WALLER, © = 


Assistant Conductor Boston Opera Co. 


JOHN B. MILLER, re 


cin Uicigen aeons Coes Ue 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, 81st St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y 


SOPRANO 


ABERRY wscamsnse 


AUBREY W. MARTIN |... 
BASS—BARITONE.  Concert—Oratorlo—Recital 


Address, Care of Musical bong 437 Sth Ave. 
or Box 416. Fairmont, W. Va. 
345 West 70th St. 


KRIENS Tel. Columbus 2223 


CHRISTIANS-KLEIN ee 

















Violinist 





© CHRISTIANS- Ete. Siametuntieiaee 
h ties. From the to highest Perfection. 

Irvin Theatre 
rs Exclusive Masagemest: AuuiE 1425 Broadway 





THEODORA STURKOW 
EY DEBSE7 Pit 


4716 Lake Avenue, Chicago, IL 


(PLUMES oy 


BON CL Sev: 


nm examining a student's voice, and finding it 
at ay I atvars cu to him to consult 
MADAME VA Rt. ere is no voice defect 
that can escane her notice, and that cannot be 
corrected by her ability, tremolo included, when 
bad training has not gone so far as to cause loose 
ness in the vocal chords.” 


| aL 
Chai ey-Richez, Pianist 
Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 664: Columbus. New York 


Che Peres 


SOPRANO 


ot. Barthelemy Ghee 
eat: WALTER 


171 W. ork Phone 268 Columbus 


vais KOEMMENICH 


Conductor of N. Y. Oratorio Society 


Mendelssohn Glee Club 


AEOLIAN HALL 209 West 42d Street 
STUDIO: 1026-27 New York City 
Tel. Bryant 6626 


PAULINE ME VER tinsrt 


4939 Washington Place, Chicago, Ill. 





ya ae ogy 





























BARONESS LITTA von ELSRER 


$6a Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
Fine Arts Building. CHICAG®, ILL 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccompans: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 














ALEXANDE 


ZUKOWSKY 


Gomoert Mas‘er and Soloist Thomas 
627 FINE ARTS GLO8.. tous, aL. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Vie dei Conti, 7 














TENOR——COM POSER 

“Ah, Love but a 
“Maidens” “Yea and 
allet Giberte, Hote! Flanders, 183 W. 47th St. Tel. 2678 Breast 


“Twe Roses” 
“Forever and aDay” 


TARE OD VIOLINS 


FROM $50, UP 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 


83 West Sth St., N.Y. 














Chicago Opera School 
Fine Arts Bidg, Chicago, Ill. 


Rare Old Violins 


“Espe” ltalan Gu 
durable and pure-tone, $! 
per 15 lengths, E, A or D. 
Finest pure-alver polished 
“G” strings 75c. each 
High-grade Repairing 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Dept. K. 1366-70 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
WALTER 


EARNEST 


TENOR 836 Collins Ave. Fittsburg 


2 CET A, Tosa 


& 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 


pF RILOBERO 


Exclusive CGeemt | Dir. 
— ae 
1485 B way. ‘Phone, 




























1374 Sryent 





uct MONCRIEFF 


CON TRALTO 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON 





171 West 67th St. New York 
= MURPHY 2=2= 
— The WOLF 





xe Woi7solt ws ~ Rew Yor. 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
146 West S7th Street 
Tel. 3663 Cotambas 








LINME Kimball Hall 
Chicago 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 














Father Finn is doubtless the most distinguished 

musician of the Cathohe Church in Sfmerica 

His recommendation of the Conover Piano is 
as enthusiastic as it is sincere 





FATHER WILLIAM J. 


FINN 


Says of the 
Conover Piano: 








Chicago 
i take great 
merits of the Conover piano which has recently been installed 
in my choir hall. 
You can appreciate how Anpgetent it is for ay qhorteters to 
tone. tone 


The Cable Company 


Gentlemen: leasure in attesting~the splendid 


rehearse to a cantabile @ sustaining, singing 

quality of the Conover is Sersuctsy © suited to the unusual demands 

which we make on a piano. After a few rehearsals with the Conover 
an to notice the freedom of vocalization which it apetexe. 









The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 


GyEBEI 











One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Owners ot THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, Boston 




















Canaidly I am delighted with the choice we have made. Inciden- 
Very sincerely As 





March 3, 1913. 


tally, Sour Conover graces any roo. 


in: 





Wabash and Jackson 





CHICAGO 








BT 


i it a 

















KIMBALL 


PIANOS 





The Artists 


fFavrorrle 





Established 1857 “t 


W. W. Kimball Co. 
¢ : - Chicago 





THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians. Let us send you descrip- 
tive literature free. The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 
the word , 





GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Established 1867 








Instructs, trains and educates after the best 
m nethods of Foremost European Conserva- 
tories. The faculty numbers some of the 
leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


Elocution- MUSIC -Languages 


-CINCINNATI ONSET ORY of MUSIC 


Location ideal with respect to home comfort 
and luxurious ge ew a The finest and 
most completely equipped buildings devoted 


to music in America. Day and resident stu- 
dents may enter at any time. Illustrated 
Catalog FREE 


Highland Ave.. Oat St. and Burnet Ave., CINCINNAT!, OHIO 


AMERICAN _CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 











Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Alien Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio. Scionti, Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Aiehareen 
nging—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- Public School Musico—O, E. Robinson, 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 
Tr, Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt JOHN J HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Organ—Withelm Middelechulte. Catalogue mailed free. 





Malkin Musie School 


MANFRED MALKIN, Director 
26 Mouat Morris Park, West, New York City 


Pacalty of prominent Instructors. Among them 
being Arnold Volpe, Sophie Traubman, S. Pinkel- 
stein, Dubinsky and Mantred Matkin. 


Catalogue will be mailed on request 


wnee’ KEYES 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT, ORATORIO and RECITALS 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
t West sath Street, New York 
Personal Address, 2469 B'way. "Phone, 4848 River 














Wing & Son, 


WING PIANO 


A Musical Instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Manufacturers of the 











Factory and Ottices, Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 











Bound 
Cloth oooh $2.50: 
Mastersingers, $3:00: 
with er covers: 
each. $1.40: 
Mastersinger®. 
$2.00. 





Mezzo Contralto 





cite GAD BAR Sct 


Commercial Trest Balding. 1451 Broadway, cor. ose 


Phome - - Riverside 6400 

Concert aed Recital with World-Famed Pla 

Somoecer- ines Owe Owa ce wie as American Indian Music-Talk 
New York City 





THE TOLLEFSEN TRIO 


Mme. Schnabel Ton, agg Bg Carl H. Toi 


linist; Pa’ 
ee caien to a ae 1166 4sth 
Street, - Brooklyn. Sunset. 


Tel. aa 
Herbert MILLER baritone 


BARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bldg. Chicage 

















HAZEL LUOILLE PECK 


«-PIANISTE... 
in Concert Throughout Germany Season 1913-1914 


Exclusive Management Alma Voedisch 








wssuiyT,. BPs 
CONDUCTOR 
Philadelphia, “= % Pa. 


WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Ma. Oscar Sawons 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
and Artistic Finish 


"Phene 488: Lenox. 194 Eqst 99d St, New York 








SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St. Philadelphia 
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MUSIC UNDER WILLIAM II. 


IV. 
BY ARTHUR M. ABELL. 


Among the host of composers born within the confines of 
the Fatherland who have had operas produced during the 
last twenty-five years, only a few have been crowned with 
Siegfried Wagner has attracted considerable at- 
Happily he has not attempted to tread in the foot- 


success. 
tention 
steps of his father, but has contented himself with writing 
in a simple, melodious, pleasing and popular style. His 
music is devoid of originality and is not likely to be long 
lived. His first 
out in Munich in 1899. 


opera, “Der Barenhauter,” was brought 
Arnold Mendelssohn handled the 
same subject in operatic form and his work was produced 
in Berlin a year later. Mendelssohn's score, which reveals 
considerable Wagnerian influence, was not successful 
Siegfried Wagner fared much better. His other operas, 
“Herzog Wildfang” (1901), “Der Kobold” (1904), “Bruder 
Lustig” (1905) and “Das Sternengebot” (1908), were all 
more or less on the same artistic level, 
and real enthus- 


lasm 


failed to arouse any 

Genuine success fell to the lot of Leo 
Blech with his charming comic operas, 
“Das war ich” and “Versiegelt,” which 
were at once taken up by all of the 
principal stages of Germany and which 
are still frequently given. His 
opera, “Alpenkonig and Menschenfeind,” 
Blech 


reveal great originality as a composer, 


other 


wes less successful. does not 
but he is a musician possessing charm 
and he handles the orchestra with con- 
summate skill. 

Considerable interest was aroused by 
Ludwig Thuille’s opera, “Lobetanz,” the 
text of which is based on a fairy tale 
by Otto Julius Bierbaum. Thuille was 
a native of the Tyrol, but he 
to the Munich school of 
The score of “Lobetanz,” was 
first produced in Mannheim in 1808, is 
rich in coloring and abounds in good thematic material, 
but the music, on the whole lacks the strong personal note 
Harmonically, Thuille was very bold, and if he had lived 


belongs 
composition. 
which 


he might have done great things. He passed away in 
Munich in 1907. Two other operas of his, “Theurdank” 
and “Gugeline,”’ were produced in Munich and Bremen, 
but they did not long maintain themselves 
also attracted attention 
music works and male choruses and lieder 

who write good “Kapell- 


This composer 


with some excellent chamber 
One of the many composers, 


meister Musik,” and who has been more successful, be- 
cause of his connections, in having his works produced than 
the ordinary composer Max Schillings, 
who is now the president of the Allgemeiner Deutscher 
His three operas, “Ingwelde,” “Der Pfeifer- 


have all been produced 


f this caliber, is 


Musikverein 
tag” and “Oreste des Aeschylus,” 
on various stages and received with respectful attention. 


MOZART 


Schillings is a feeling and a thinking musician, but the 
had 
performances, was too Wagnerian to arouse permanent in 


score of “Ingwelde,” which the greatest number of 


terest. His orchestral and chamber music works also lack 
originality. 

One of the most remarkable successes of the second rate 
composers fell to the lot of Wilhelm Kienzl with his opera, 
“Der Evangelimann.” It was first produced in 1895. Since 
then it has had hundreds of performances and is still on the 


repertory of all the important stages. His earlier operas, 


as “Urvasi” (1886) and “Heilmar der Narr” (1892), at 
tracted little attention, and his later works, as “Don 
Quixote” (1898), “Knecht Rupprecht” (1907) and “Der 
Kuhreigen” (1912), have disappointed his friends, who, 


looked to 


after the great success of the “Evangelimann,” 











GLUCK 
\N IMMORTAL TRIO 


Kienzl to become the modern Lortzing of Germany 
Kienzl is a native of Austria. 

Hans Pfitzner, who is at present conductor of the Strass 
burg Symphony Orchestra, achieved artistic, but not finan 
cial, successes with his operas, “Der arme Heinrich” and “Die 
Rose vom Liebesgarten.” Pfitzner is a writer of marked in 
dividuality. He handles both the voices and the orchestra 
with independence and with unustal skill. 
harmonic combinations Pfitzner is one of the most modern 
of composers. He has successfully tried his hand at most 
every kind of composition, but he has never attained a real 


His themes and harmonies 


In boldness of 


popular success at anything. 
do not speak to the masses. 

In Germany one frequently mects with composers mor 
or less successful who take up music as a profession late in 
life. Probably the best representative of this type is Hans 


Sommer, of Braunschweig. Sommer was originally pro 














SIEGFRIED WAGNER 


FRIEDRICH SMETANA 





GIUSEPPE VERDI, AUGUST BUNGERT. 
Whose operas rival Wagner's 


in popularity. 


fessor of physics and he held the position as director of 


the technical high school of Braunschweig, his native town 


for many years. He always dabbled in music, and quite late 


her line of work 


in life he gave up his ot and devoted him 


self to it exclusively He has written numerous operas 
among which “Der Nachtwiachter,” the “Lorelei,” “St 
Foix,” “Der Mermann” and “Riibezahl” were produced at 


different opera houses and received with considerable favor 


Sommer possesses powers Of imvention of n mean t 


der; his technical command is first rate, but he deans too 





heavily on Wagner, and that has been fatal to his lasting 
success It is an interesting fact that all of those com 
posers who have closely imitated Wagner have failed to 
achieve permanent success reason for this is vet 
simple. We prefer the original to the imitator. As a lieder 
composer Sommer’s name is found on modern Pp ams 
It is not necessary here to mention all of those composers 
who succeeded in getting their works n th irds 
only to have them speedily withdrawn after one or tw 
performances. I have endeavored to give only in a general 
way an idea of the work that has been done in t! peratic 
held in this country during the last two and a half cade 
without going too much into detail or atte npting to make 
this review complet One can form no conception of th 
number t operati scores that 
turned out each year. Whe re t 
siders the enormous armnoun ! \ rk 
connected \ th the nee ind exe 
cuting of a score for the stage t is 
amazing 
lo give a brief summary the stage 
as a whole, Wagner stand absolut 
hrst in h powe t vw othe ‘ 
eral publi " nm murnle erform 
an Dut ld mast t retai 
4 great at eT ane | t the 
masse M art « ire till prime 
lav t Weber, t : , lar a 
ever The Freischut till leads 
among hi pera bu Oberot ha 
late years been with at su 
cess Wiesbadet wi h I nade i 
spe ait or it na unt ft the Kaiser 
rala pertormances ther: ach ur, thi 
WEBER work beme a great fa te it t 
Emperor, has ¢ { more thar 
200 times dt n ‘ last year 
“Euryanthe” still has an occasior rendition t neve 
has been popular. The othe d German riter ke 
Nicolai, Lortzing, Flotow are still favorites with tl 
Cornelius succeeded w his “Bar f | la ni 
Brull with the “Golden Cros nly; G with the “Tam 
ing of the Shrew Conradime Kreutzer witl s “Nacht 
lager in Granada Meyerbeer is still very popular amon 
the masses with his “Huguenot the “Prophet Robert 
the Devil” and “L'Africaine vhil Dinorah Nort 
Star” and his other rk ire now rarely giver spol 
‘lessonda”™” has been put again at rare inter 
the last twenty years, Hut hieeother operas are forgotter 
Smetana, the Bohemian, who died Véar lat 
Wagner, still enjoys popularity in Germany with his oper 
the tartered Brice Dalibor composed in 1368 i 
also been given with succes but | ther pera 
lwo Widows” (1874); the “K the. “Secret 
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878), “Libussa” (1881) and the “Devil's Wall” (1882), 
te disappeared from the boards. It is not general- 
wn to the present generation what a ptolific writer 
peras Smetana wa The “Bartered Bride,” his first 
iport work, written in 1866, was the only one, how- 
in a lasting hold on the public. Smetana’s 
lso found a permanent place on the concert 
f Germany. His cycle of six symphonic poems 
ot ly Fatherland” has been acclaimed alike 
public and one of them, particularly the 
as become a great favorite. His chamber- 
" beloved by the Germans. Smetana was 
t Glinka was to Russia, the father of the 
’ iement if 1 
( t general interest has been aroused during the last 
the revival of forgotten operas of the old 
Gluck Armida,” Weber's “Three Pintos” and 
art Bastien and Bastienne”; also the charming old 
the “Secret Marriage,” by Cimarossa, the 
buffa; Pergolesi’s “La Serva Padrona” 
rf loktor und Apotheker,” and Donizetti's 
ual These works were hailed with delight 
worthy of performance than much of the 
t that has been turned out in the last decade. 
Italia mposer f the old regime still retain a 
f | n the opera-loving masses. Verdi leads 
hut every German opera house frequently 
| it [raviat “Rigoletto” and “( Ytello.” 
t become popular. Rossini, Donnizetti 
B f the patronage of the general public with 
p work as they did fourscore years ago. 
it tible “Barber” will celebrate its cen 
ea hem Notwithstanding the immense 
Waener has gained on music lovers, the average 
, ll delighted with the romantic opera of the 
" 1001 
nd one only has attempted to emulate Richard 
ting a cycle of operas and in endeavoring 
theater built for their production. This 
Bungert, born in 1846. Under the general title 
World Bungert wrote a series of 
attempting to illustrate in tones the salient 
tl great epic after the manner in which 
t ted the “Nibelungen” legend. Bungert, how 
he genius of Wagner and his pretentious 
t successful. Nor was the special opera 
planned ever built The site chosen was 
Rhin t far from Bonn, Bungert, who is still 
written symphonies, choral works and a 
He enjoyed a certain popularity 
lame now is rarely met with on con 
lo Be Continued). 
M nilitancy, is to be used by Missouri women 
their mpaign for the ballot, who met and welcomed 
M uri Suffrage Band of Maryville, Mo., as it passed 
tour of central Missouri, The attempt to 
‘ T nto granting the ballot to wom 
be nducted through a tour of county fairs. The 
women.—New York Press 
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Christine Miller in the Swiss Forest. 
Christine Miller has been enjoying “a gorgeous time” 
this summer, according to a letter recently received from 
the well known contralto. The accompanying snapshot 








IN THE SWISS FOREST. 


was taken in the pine woods of the Swiss forest at Le 
Col des Roches, and pictures Miss Miller (at the left) 
and her friend, Miss Ufford. 





Henri Scott an Athletic Artist. 
“A man not to be trifled with” is the way at least one 
person facetiously speaks of Henri Scott, the principal basso 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company. A glance at the 











HENRI SCOTT CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA WHILE IN 
ROWING ATTIRE, 


accompanying picture will convince one that Mr. Scott is 
not the kind of a man the average person would care about 
going up against. He is five feet eleven inches tall; his 








WIGTOR HEINZE % 222275 


Meisterschule des Kiaviersplels 


Berlin W., Martin Luther St, 91 


Heinze’s pupils made their debut 
bean ag Orchestra in Berlin. Further 





chest measures forty-four inches and his waist thirty-six 
inches; he weighs exactly 200 pounds. This photograph 
was taken a few days ago just as the genial basso was 
about to enter his shell for his daily spin on the Schuylkill 
River in Philadelphia. 

Following are some of the flattering press criticisms 
which followed Mr. Scott’s recent appearances in the West: 

Henri Scott, basso, has a rich, resonant quality in his voice which 
makes it particularly attractive. He sings with artistic finish, a 
power and impressive dignity that won him high regard.—Detroit 
News-Tribune. 





Henri Scott, basso, of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, divided 
solo honors with Madame Fremstad, singing the Wotan music in 
the “Abschied.” Mr. Scott became a prime favorite at the Ann 
Arbor May Festival by reason of his excellent work, and he made a 
similar impression in the Detroit armory. His voice is rich, well 
modulated and flexible, and he invariably sings in a manner that 
satisfies the artistic sensibilities of his hearers.—Detroit Free Press. 





Henri Scott, basso, of the Chicago Opera Company, whose work 
many Detroiters were delighted with at the Ann Arbor May Festival, 
appeared as assisting soloist and was given a like ovation. With 
sweeping vigor he gave “Wotan’s Farewell,” from “Die Walkire,” 
and the deep resonance of his voice showed to fine advantage. More- 
over, he is gifted with a deal of temperament, and in the fineness 
of shading bis rendition was dehghtful.—Detroit Tribune. 





One may mention as particularly brilliant the achievements of 
Madame Claussen, Mr. Whitehill and Mr. Scott.—Chicago Daily 
Tribune. 

Meritorious also was Henri Scott's clever handling of the difi- 
cult air, “But Who May Abide the Day of His Coming.” His voice 
«disclosed great flexibility and his diction was particularly clear and 
distinct.——-Chicago Examiner. 

Henri Scott, one of the basses of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany (standing for artistic America) stepped blithely from the Wag- 
nerian utterance and perfervid dramatic song of the Italian to in- 
tone the deep and solemn notes of Handel—threading the laborious 
runs with a surety and fullness of tone that was reassuring—making 
a diffeult and thankless task satisfactory. The audience highly ap- 
proved his rendition of “The People That Walked in Darkness” 
with a double recall, and he negotiated the difficulties of “Who 
May Abide” with adroitness and largeness of tone that never left 
his hearers fearful for lack of breath.—Chicago Daily News. 





Mr. Scott has been made known to this community as one of the 
singers. of the Chicago Opera Company. He appeared to be on 
familiar terms with “The Messiah,” for he sang his music without 
notes and with authoritative style. There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Scott was a success.—Chicago Record-Herald. 





With the “Prologue in Heaven,” from Arrigo Boito’s “Mefisto- 
fele,” the magnificent orchestra under Campanini’s direction aroused 
the audience to tremendous enthusiasm, while Henri Scott and the 
chorus sang the Boito music splendidly.—San Francisco Evening 
Post. 





Henri Scott, who took the Mefistofele role, rendered it most ap- 
propriately.—-San Francisco Chronicle. 





Of especial interest, because so seldom heard, was the prologue 
from “Mefistofele,” Boito’s powerful presentation of the “Faust” 
story in Goethe’s poem. Henri Scott as Mefistofele was the soloist 
and his big bass voice was heard to excellent advantage.—San 
Francisco Examiner, 





Henri Scott was heard to fine advantage in the prologue from 
“Mefistefele,” which was presented by the entire chorus, orchestra 
and stage band.—San Francisco Evening Bulletin. 





The “Stabat Mater” gave Scott plenty of opportunity, and his 
“Pro Peccatis” and his part in the “Eia Mater” were both profoundly 
good.—San Francisco Chronicle. 





Mr. Scott, heard here with the Dippel operatic forces, sang “W> 
tan’s Farewell” and the “Magic Fire Scene” from “Die Walkie” 
with recourse to his art and rich vocal equipment, which made this 
basso a prime favorite during the opera season.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 





The grand opera was reprevented in Henri Scott (known to us by 
his Raimondo in “Lucia,” Prior in “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame.” 
Ramfis in “Aida,” Hunding in “Die Walkie,” etc.). His powerful 
voice disclosed magnificent tonal quality, and he sang most effectively 
Wotan’s “Abschied” and “Magic Fire Music” from “Die Walkire” 
in the trae Wagner spirit—(Translation) Milwaukee German Herold. 





Henri Scott sang “Wotan’s Farewell” in a rich baritone voice 
which leaves no doubt that he may be ranked as one of the greatest 
Wagnerian singers heard in America opera. There is no affectation 
about this artist. He is sincere and earnest in everything he does, 
and although he emphasizes the dramatic element of the score, it is 
done through vocal rather than through physical expression. The 
sonority of his tonal quality is particularly adapted to the Wagnerian 
school of interpretation, and the one regret which everyone must 
have felt who heard him is that the length of the Wotan number 
prevented its repetiton in response to the encore which it received.— 
Indianapolis Star. 
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——— 


The first soloist heard at the matinee was Henri Scott, whose 
manner was assuring and whose singing of “Wotan’ s Porewet and 


the “Magic Fire” from “Die Walkire™ was a rs ent 
tion of art and a rich voice—Indianapolis News. 








Followed by the “Evening Star” number by Mr. Scott. 
He is a first rate artist and the audience would have liked more of 
him, but the program was long and encores were not allowed, an‘ 
he had to ‘be -satisfied with three or four bows.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. (Advertisement.) 





Tenor—My voice has cost me thousands of dollars. 
Bass—Too bad, old chap! Can't they operate ?—Louis- 
ville Evening Post. 
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BAND “Reviews & 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music, 

Only such publications and compositions will be 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and the Mv- 
sicaL Courter reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that the Musicai 
Covukier assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are noi to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 





re- 


or 


Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 


G. Schirmer, New York. 
TRANSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 
By Harvey B. Gaul. 
is an album leaf, whatever that title means, and 
it means no more in French, “Feuille d’ Album,” than it 
does in English. The music, however, is excellent, for 
(César Cui composed it, and the arrangement is admirab'y 
suited to the organ. The character of this melodious and 
expressive little piece is that of a meditation, 

No. 2 
“La vie pour le Czar,” 
and composed by Glinka in 
but is, 


Six Orcan Works or Rus- 
SIAN CoMPOSERS. 


No, I 


is an andante tranquillo and allegro from the 
the first Russian national 
opera, 1836. Harmonically, 
this music is out of fashion, nevertheless, full of 
pleasing melodies of the diatonic sort and has plenty of 
vitality. 


opera 


‘Reproche,” by G. Karganoff. 


modern music, 


No. 3 is a romance named ° 
It lies the restless emotion of but the har- 
monic changes are comparatively simple. It would not 
be out of place among Mendelssohn's “Songs Without 
Words.” We find much to commend in this musical, easy, 
and practical piece. 

A. Liadow is responsible for No. 4, which is a pastorale 
and a composition eminently suitable for the display of 
solo stops. The bass and left hand parts are sustained 
while the right hand has a graceful running counterpoint 
which will please a mixed audience, It is not the most 
dignified form of organ composition, but the arranger has 
avoided all suggestion of the clap trap and bird twittering 
of some of the cheaper French organ writers. 

» “Alla Marcia,” by W. Rebikoff, is No. 5, and a very 
satisfactory work it is. There is plenty of character and 
vitality in this march, and the patrol effect of working 
up to a and diminishing to an echo is well 
managed, of course, this somewhat 
hackneyed. 

The last work on the list, No. 6, is the familiar piano 
“Chant Sans Paroles” in A minor, by Tschaikowsky. 
The arranger has paid particular attention to the regis- 
tration and expression marks, 


climax 


though, device is 


solo, 


We call the special attention of organists to. these six 
arrangements by Harvey B. Gaul. 


E:cut Soncs py Frepertc Norton. 


It is so seldom that humor and high class music are 
found together that we take a special interest in these 
really dainty, humorous, melodious, and musicianly songs 
by Frederic Norton. The humor is not of the buffoon 
variety but of that deeper sort which is not far removed 
from tears. W. Graham Robertson wrote the lyrics to 
which the composer has joined in indissoluble bonds of 
artistic marriage his most appropriate music. The names 
of the songs are “The Frozen Pool,” “The House in the 
Hay,” “Hush,” “Lady Night,” “Noon in the Wood,” “Pro- 
serpine,” “The Sleep of the Wood,” “Snowdrops.” They 
are written for a high voice, the composer evidently con- 
sidering the light and dainty music less suitable for the 
darker hues of contralto tones. 

Two Vatse-Intermezz! ror Piano, By Wilson G. Smith. 

The first of these two valses is called “The Humming- 
Bird.” Without descending to the puerility of realistic imi- 
tation of the drone of the humming-bird, the composer has 
managed to suggest the light and rapid flight of the delicate 
flying flower we call the humming-bird. Chopin’s aristo- 
cratic valses are the prototypes of these elegant and pocti 
cal works. 

“Spring Breezes,” the second of the yalse-intermezzi, is 
of the same class, but of a little heavier construction and 
stronger fiber. Both valses represent the later development 
of Wilson G. Smith as a composer, and it is impossible to 





believe but that these new works will shed a lustre on 
the composer's already brilliant reputation. 

Jul. Heinrich Zimmermann, Leipsic. 
Stupy Work For THE FLurr. 

Within a very few years the house of Jul. Heinrich 
Zimmermann in Leipsic has brought together the largest 
existing catalogue of music for the study of the flute, and 
for its many concert uses in solo and ensemble settings. 
The special pamphlet issued by the house classifies for 
flute alone, for two flutes, four flutes, flute and piano, two 
flutes and piano, flute and violin, flute and harp, various 
flute arrangements in quintet and sextet with oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon and horn, and a particularly large number of con- 
certed works for flute solo with orchestral accompaniment. 

The firm offers to mail the flute catalogue to any who 
apply. 





John Thompson Goes to Europe. 


John Thompson, the American pianist, who effected his 
New York debut last season, sailed August 25 on the 
steamship New Amsterdam bound for Europe where he is 
to tour during the season 1913-14. Among others, Mr. 
Thompson will fill two engagements in London and two in 
serlin. 

Appended are several New York press reviews on his 
successful début in the Metropolis, November 20, 1912: 


If anybody expected a pianist of the name John Thompson, who 


never had an hour's study outside the State of Pennsylvania, to 





Philadelphia 
JOUN THOMPSON 


Photo by Haeseler, 


prove a surprise of the week in a metropolis that runs after foreign 
stars, such a prophet would have been laughed at— 
yesterday. But Mr. Aeolian Hall with 
out long hair disguise the 
fact lightning 
almost a surgical deftness of touch that carved out the themes so 
crisp and clear cut in a maze 
there are no difficulties for 
New York Evening Sun. 


that is before 
Thompson made his bow in 
A directness of interpretation could not 
It was 


that this young man has wrists of chain 


of composers’ weaving Apparently 


the young man of American talent 
John Thompson made his debut in Aeolian Hall yesterday in a 
heroic program in which he made a more than favorable impression 
His technical skill is remarkable and the greater credit is Kis since 
all the training has been gained in this country.— 
Telegram. 


New York Evening 


enthusiastic 
The 


power 


It was with a feeling of that an 
audience a clean-cut young American win his spurs 
audience was with his poise and indication of 
Mr. Thompson overcame all difficulties with ease and assurance 


New York Herald. 


patriotic pride 
heard 


impreased 





Mr. Thompson played with qualities which made him more inter 
esting than many pianists who have been widely heralded both bere 
and abroad. He has a facile, easy technic, a keen rhythm, an un 
affected manner and a fine feeling of proportions.—New York 
Evening Mail. 
and likewise fine and 
He will be an artist to be reckoned 


He has an excellent grounding in technic, 
wholesome musical feeling. 
with—New York Times. 





Mr. Thompson presented a program which was interpreted with 
rare taste, good expression and absolute accuracy—New York 
\merican. 





Mr.. Thémpson’s delivery of the Liszt composition had dash, bold- 
ness, confident finger work and style. He played. with intelligent 
purpose.——-New York Morning Sun. ( Advertisement.) 
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Mrs. E. Potter-Frissell as teacher Ta _ 
Leschetizky Method 


in the Hochschule of the DRESDENER MUSIK-SCHULE. Offers 
unique rtunity for this famous methed, in connection with 
bighest advantages in one of the most important schools of Germany. 
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Schinkel, Lucretia Jones, Anna Robertson, Ethel Glade, Glade, etc. 
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[All inquiries referring to American musicians and music 
as well as matters of interest to American visitors in Paris, 
or such as contemplate a visit to France, may be addressed 
to H. O. Osgood, 43 Boulevard Beauséjour, to whom 
tickets should also be sent by those who desire their recitals 
or concerts to be attended. } 





Paris, August 19, 1913. 

In the last letter which I wrote for the Musicat 
Courter from Munich there was this little paragraph “Just 
at present the Opera is brushing up Mozart and Wagner in 
preparation for the coming Festspiele, giving just as good 
performances now for the natives at half the price which 
the Americans will have 
to pay when they ar- 
rive in August and Sep- 
tember.” Now a certain 
person in Munich wrote to 
the New York office as 
follows: “The perform- 
ances of which your cor- 
respondent speaks were 
given with the regular en- 
semble of the Court Op- 
era, among whom were 
many beginners. On the 
other hand, such artists as 
(here follow five names) 
are engaged only for the 
festival and the gala per- 
formances, and as the sal- 
aries which these artists 
receive are very high, it is 
of course necessary to 
raise the price of seats.” 
And as the gentleman 
wrote to New York instead of to me, I am going to put 
a short answer into these columns. The gentleman 
is right in his idea that the artists he names are better than 





SOKOLOFF (PERE ET FILS). 


most of the artists in the regular Munich company 
though there are one or two regularly at Munich 
who are fully equal to them; but (and that ought 
to be printed large) they do not belong to the 


nor is it possible to give them sufficient re- 
hearsals to have them properly work into it. Here is what 


ensemble, 





MADAME FITZ-RANDOLPH. 


one of the artists named said two years ago—I heard this 
“I came onto the stage during the prelude and 
was introduced to Dr. Von Bary. I had never seen him 
before. And then we were expected to do ‘Tristan and 
Isolde.’ The result being that Dr. Van Bary, the Tristan, 
who has the misfortune to be nearly blind, at one part of 
the performance in singing an impassioned passage to the 
Isolde held out his arms toward where he imagined her 
to be, while as a matter of fact the lady was standing 


myself 





quite behind him. Artistic, eh? That was under the 
Motti regime. I know Bruno Walter has tried to prepare 
more conscientiously this season and hope he has succeeded, 
though I have unfortunately had no chance to see any of 
the performances this season myself. And who these 
“many beginners” in the Munich ensemble are I do not 
know. In any ensemble there are bound to be a few 
young artists, but I do not believe that there were “many” 
beginners in any one cast. As a cold business proposition 
I still stick to the idea that a seat for the June perform- 
ances at eight or ten marks is a better purchase than one 
for the August and September “festival” performances 
at twenty-five. Same orchestra, same conductor, same 
stage; with the exception of the few stars, the same artists. 
But if you believe that these stars increase the value of a 
seat at least $3.75, then I was wrong. 
* 

M. H. Hanson, the well known New York manager, 
is stopping here for two or three days on his way to the 
various continental capitals. He will return here hefore 
leaving for America early in September. 

nee 

Nobody will deny that, in the accompanying snapshot, 
Nikolai Sokoloff has all the appearance of what is gener- 
ally known as a “proud parent.” This picture of the 
Sokoloffs pere et fils was caught in the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens, which is the beautiful breathing space belonging to 
that quarter of the city where Master Sokoloff resides. 
Just at present he is accompanying his parents on a visit 
to an old chateau near Nogent le Rai. The many 
American friends of Mr. Sokoloff, who know him through 
his former connection with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, will be glad to see this first published photograph 
of the present “first violin” of the family. He (le pere) 
will resume teaching about the first of September. 

ee 

Madame Fitz-Randolph has just closed her very success- 
ful season as a vocal teacher here and is off to the Harz 
Mountains and Heidelberg for a month’s rest. She will 
return to resume work before the beginning of September 
and is assured of a large class for the coming season. 

nReR : 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, who has decided to remain in 
Munich during the coming year, has just returned there 
from a most interesting summer trip in Norway. She was 
kind enough to send me several most interesting snapsho's 
taken way up north, and one of them, showing the Svarti- 
sen Glacier, is reproduced here, the remarkable thing being 
that it was taken at 10:30 o'clock in the evening, which 
will give one an idea of how far north it must lie. The 
party with which Mrs. Beach travelled was away from the 
railroad for over a month, using carriages and small 
steamers or walking, just as time and circumstances dic- 
tated. They were lucky enough to have perfect weather, 
with cool, bracing air and bright sunshine, things for 
which most of the rest of Europe would be very grateful 
this summer, Points of special interest seen by them wer: 
Balholm, where Kaiser Wilhelm recently went to dedicate 
a monument, the Stalheim Pass, the Laatefoss, a remark- 
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able waterfall near Odda, and the approach to Bergen. 
The trip included a week’s cruise to the North Cape, where 
the midnight sun was kind enough to help the Americans 
celebrate the Fourth of July. Mrs. Beach returned to 
Munich via Stockholm, Copenhagen and Berlin, and is now 
at work again preparing for her German concerts of next 
season. 


znRe 


Thuel Burnham is continuing the Sunday afternoon 
series of informal recitals at his studio, which at one and 
the same time afford to the artist a splendid opportunity 
for working up the repertory for his coming American 
tour and to his friends a delightful and welcome chance 
Last Sunday's program was devoted 


to Chopin and the previous one to Schu- 


of hearing him play. 


Bachaus to Play New Concerto. 


Wilhelm Bachaus’ season abroad prior to his return 
to America for a tour under Loudon Charlton’s manage- 
ment has been one of exceptional activity. In addition to 
several recitals in Paris and a series in London, his sum- 
mer has been devoted to scattered engagements and a 
protracted period of practice, resulting in a material ex- 
tension of a repertory already large. Among works that 
have particularly appealed to the pianist is a concerto by 
Dr. Otto Neitzel, the well known composer-critic-pianist. 
It is one which Bachaus considers unusually interesting 
and effective—and incidentally, extremely difficult. He 
will appeal strongly to American audiences 
MacDowell’s concerto in D minor is a recent acquisition 


believes it 





him—for mountain climbing has long been one of his 
favorite pastimes. 

When Bachaus gave his first recital in New York two 
ago, the that 
praise was his performance of the Brahms variations on a 


seasons achievement won greatest critical 


theme of Paganini 


Bar Harbor Concert. 

The Bar Harbor Choral Society, under the directicn of 
Maurice C. Rumsey, of New York, gave a concert at the 
Building of Arts at that resort on Wednesday afternoon, 
August 27. A chorus of one hundred voices appeared 
in an interesting program, includ:ng Von Fielitz’s cantat 
“The God and the Maid.” The 
Mabel Monaghan 
eric Kennedy, tenor, and Howard R. Ste 


were 
Fred 


assisting soloists 


Swan, soprano; 





mann. Mr. Burnham is very busy with 








pupils who have been coaching with him vens, baritone 

all summer, but will go to St. Moritz ; 

at the beginning of October for a few Saint-Saens Gets Praise. 

weeks’ rest before the winter season. He ‘To watch Saint-Saéns from a cornet 

will leave for America just at Christmas was to wonder whether he may not be 

time. the last of a race of vanishing compo 
Ree ers—composers that were also men of 

André Messager, director of the Opera the world and loved it Strauss is not 

and composer, has just finished the score exactly a man of drawing rooms; no 

of a new work entitled “Beatrice,” which more is Reger; still less was Mahler 

will probably see its first production at Puccini courts solitude, his work and his 

Theatre de Champs Elysées the coming own pastimes The new generation o! 

season, French composers is socially queer; the 
RnRe younger Germans, as some Say, af 

It is now definitely announced that rhe approach to Bergen, Norway Svartisen Glacier (within the Arctic Circle) queerer, 
Mary Garden and Dalmores will not NORTHERN POINTS V es : . , ro Oe pe The makers of music—real musi 
? ERN POINTS VISITED THIS SUMMER BY THE AMERICAN COMPOSER, 

create respectively the roles of Maliella MRS, H. H, A. BEACH nowadays keep to themselves and their in 

and Gennaroin Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of timates They are not for genera 

the Madonna” which comes to the’ Opera next month. Is to the pianist’s repertory, while other works of special in- society. Yet old Saint-Saens, like Mendelssohn before 


Madame Garden's voice, which went back on her last June, 
not yet in good condition? It is possible that her place will 
be taken by a young prima donna newly engaged at the 
Opera, named Jane Vally. Rather a risky experiment for 
a new artist to make her debut at a premiere. 
nner 

The Opera will turn its attention to Wagner again in 
the first part of September. “Tristan and Isolde” will come 
before the “Jewels of the Madonna” premiere and this wil! 


be followed by the “Meistersinger.” 








At the Carlsruhe next month there will be a 


Richard Strauss week. 


Opera 


terest are two sets of variations, one by Jules Wertheim, 
a Polish composer of distinction, and the other by Chevil 
lard, the great French 

An idea of Bachaus’ fall activity before his departure 


composer. 


for America on November 4 may be gathered from the 
following list of cities where concerts are booked: Darm 
stadt, Karlsruhe, Leipsic, Sondershausen, Berlin, Vienna, 
Budapest, Agram, Munich, Dresden, Chernowitz and Lem 
berg. 

Bachaus has found time for recreation as well as work 
during the summer. “Roughing it” particularly appeals to 
him, and many an sxpedition of several days’ duration he 


has made on foot. At present the Hartz Mountains claim 


him, seemed to bloom in it. As he has loved little things 
in his music, as he has filled it full of the little elegances, 


so he has loved little things in life and so he has polished 


himself in the small urbanities of social intercourse. Yet 
he has much more—a sprightly wit in his talk, an inex 
haustible fund of ideas, a range of interests that som 
of the scornful youngsters might wisely envy and emu 
late."—Boston Transcript 

Is your daughter getting on well with her musk 

“I guess so The neighbors are getting they speal 
to me civilly again Toledo Blade 
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LaCrosse, Wis Theatre 
Owatonna, Minn Pillsbury College 
Fargo, N. D Artists’ Recital Course 
Mandan, N. D Artists’ Course 
Fergus Falls, N. D Artists’ Course 
Chicago, Ill Fine Arts Theatre 
Charleston, Il Normal School 
Springfield, I Amateur Club 
Streator, II] Artists’ Course 
Champaign, Ill University Course 
Belleville, Hl Cecelia Chorus 
Huron, S. D Amateur Club 
Sioux Falls, S$. D All Saints’ Colleze 





Chicago, Hl..ews. ... Apollo Musical Club 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


Louisville, Ky Orchestral 


Evansville, Ind Orchestral 
Richmond, Ind. Orchestral 
Minneapolis, Minn .Philharmonic Club 


... Orchestral 
.. Orchestral 
Orchestral 


Winnipeg, Canada 

Omaha, Neb 

Kansas City, Mo 

Cedar Rapids, Lowa, 
The Children’s Crusade—Pierne 


Bloomington, Ill......................Orchestral 





A Few Important Oratorio and Orchestral Appearances — Season 1912-13 


Akron, Ohio Elgar's King Olaf 


Columbus, Ohio Orchestral 
South Bend, Ind Festival 
Indianapolis, Ind Oratorio Social 
Huron, S. D Festival 
Aberdeen, S. D Festival 


tival 


Appleton, Wis Fe 
Seloit, Wis Orchestral 


Fond du Lac, Wis Orchestral 
Mitchell, S. D Orchestral 
Decatur, Il Orchestral 
Des Moines, lowa Festival 


Charleston, Ill Orchestral 


Orchestral 





Sioux City, lowa 
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H. H. A.—“The Year's at the Spring” (song), 
by Urena Akins, German Wallace College School 
Berea, Ohio, May 9, 1913 
ie Year it the Spring” (song), sung by John 
N Chautauqua, N. Y., June 30, 1913 
The ¥« it the Spring” (song), sung by John W. 
Auditorium, Ocean Grove, N. J., August 6, 


Star song), sung by Anthony Carlson, Hilo, 


Samu Tone Poem” (piano), played by Ver- 
er, Hilo, Hawaii, July 2, 1913 
Krederick Field Che Sword of Ferrara” (song), 
Kaletsch, German Wallace College Schoo! 
Berea, Ohio, May 19. 1913 
{ iri Wakefield \ Moonlight Song” (song), 
Evan Williams, Norfolk Music Festival, Nor 
Conn., July 23, 1913 
e Land of the Sky-Blue Water” (song), 
Miss Huppert, German Wallace College 
1, Berea, Ohio, May 19, 1913 
| Joy of the Morning,” “The White Dawn is 
n The Moon Drops Low” (songs), sung by 


lraper Hall, Oconomowoc, 


Lou \ Spirit Flower” (song), sung 
liams, Norfolk Music Festival, Norfolk, 


Jul 3, 1913. 


Minuet,” E, major (piano), played by Vernon Spen- 
Hi Hawaii, July 1, 1913. 
wick, George W Allah,” “He Loves Me,” “Thou 
Like a Flower” (songs), sung by Alma Hup 
an Wallace College School of Music, Berea, 
ry 2 IQi4s 
ng), sung by Anthony Carlson, Hilo, 
ly ) 
n Love Song” (song), sung by Anthony 
ur n, Hilo, T. H., July 2, 1013 
I t Morning” (song), (dedicated to Mr. Nich- 
by John W. Nichols, Chautauqua, N. Y., 
Igt3 
Reginald lhe Armorer’s Song” from “Robin 
ing by Anthony Carlson, Hilo, T. H., 
Jul 1G 
Arthur I'm Wearin’ Awa’” (song), sung by Fred- 
1 Hubbard, German Wallace College School of Mu- 
Bere Ohio, January 25, 1913 
Way to Kew” (song), sung by Anthony 
lr. H., July 2, 1013 
No, 2 (piano), played by Vernon 
nolulu, T. H., June 20, 1913. 
pric op. 27, No. 2 (piano), played by Vernon 
Hilo, T, H., July 2, 19013. 
Victor \ Man's Song” (song), sung by Anthony 
Hilo, Hawaii, June 30, 1913 
( f Reach—‘“I Long for You” (song), sung 
j \. Chalmers, Norfolk Music Festival, Nor 
July 23, 1913 
iney \ Banjo Song” (song), sung by Rose 
Stony Brook, L. L, July 24, ror3. 
Requiem” (song), sung by Lilyan Campbell, Ger- 
Wallace Coilege School of Music, Berea, Ohio, 
+] 
Lullab (song), sung by Irene Riddles, 
Wall College School of Music, Berea, Ohio, 
y ) 
Sone” (song), sung by Catharine Pannill 
woe, Wi August 8, 1913. 
ng), sung by John W. Nichols, Audi- 
lcean Grove, N. J., August 13, 1913. 
) t,” “Banjo Song” (songs), sung by Anthony 
] Honolulu, T. H., June 20, 1913 
Banjo Song” (songs), sung by Anthony 
Kahului, Maui, T. H., June 23, 1913 
earest Banjo Song” (songs), sure by Anthony 
I Hawaii, June 30, 1913 
provisation,” “Gavotte and Musette,” 
k f Valse de Concert” (piano), played by 
t Berumen, Rothenburg-on-the-Tauber, Ger- 
y ¢ IQ 


treat” (cello), played by Gutia Casini, Rethen- 


the-Tauber, Germany, July 6, 1913 


—Before the Crucifix,” “Au einem Boten” (songs). 
sung by Reinald Werrenrath, Rothenburg-on-the- 
Tauber, Germany, July 6, 1913. 

Le Massena, C. E.—*“Albumbiatt” (transcription for 
strings), played by Wassili Leps Sympliony Orchestra, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, July, 1913. 

—“Albumblatt” (transcription for strings), played by 
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Wassili Leps Symphony Orchestra, Willow Grove 
Park, Philadelphia, August 8, 1913. 

-“Albumblatt (transcription for strings), played by 
the Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
July 23, 1913. 

Maas, Marguerite W.—“Berceuse,” “Pierrot’s Serenade,’ 
“Legende” (piano), played by the composer, the Pea- 
body Institute of the City of Baltimore Conservatory 
of Music, Baltimore, Md., May 29, 1913. 

-“Berceuse,” “Pierrot’s Serenade,” “Legend” (piano), 
ene by the composer, Arundell Club, Baltimore, Md. 
March 29, 1913. 

—“My Rosary,” “The Half Ring Moon,” “My April 
Lady” (songs), sung by Elizabeth Jeffrey Leckie, 
Arundell Club, Baltimore, Md., March 29, 1913. 

MacDowell, Edward A.—“Of B’rer Rabbit” (from Fire- 
side Tales), “Concert Etude” (piano), played by Carol 
Robinson, Oconomowoc, Wis., August 8, 1913. 

—"To a Wild Rose” (piano), played by Vernon Spen- 
cer, Hilo, Hawaii, July 2, 1913. 

Mead, Catherine Pannill—“The Log on the Good Ship 
Nod,” “The Little Dutch Garden,” “A Song of Sing- 
ing” (songs), sung by the composer, Oconomowoc, 
Wis., August 8, 1913. 

“The Little Dutch Garden” (song), sung by Edithe 
Roberts, Cincinnati Zoological Gardens, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, June 29 to July 5, 1913. 

-“A Song of Singing” (song), sung by Edithe Rob- 
erts, Cincinnati Zoological Gardens, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
June 22 to June 29, 1913. 

Neidlinger, William Harold—“Sweet Miss Mary” (song), 
sung by Catharine Pannill Mead, Draper Hall, Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis., August 8 1913. 

Nevin, Ethelbert—“Little Boy Blue” (song), sung by 
Grace Christian, German Wallace College School of 
Music, Berea, Ohio, January 25, T9013. 





—“Wynken, Blynken and Nod” (song), sung by chorus 
of pupils, with obbligato solo by Miss Bates, German 
Wallace College School of Music, Berea, Ohio, May 19, 
1913. 

Paul, Emma G.—“Only” (song), sung by Grace Corbin, 
Episcopal Church, Gouverneur, N. Y., May 18, 1913. 

Rogers, James H.—“Night is a Gray Owl” (song), sung by 
Miss Huppert, German Wallace College School of 
Music, Berea, Ohio, May 19, 1913. 

—“Julia’s Garden” (song), sung by Miss Hubbard, 
German Wallace College School of Music, Berea, Ohio, 
May 19, 1913. 
—“Love Has Wings” (song), sung by Miss Hyde, Ger- 
man Wallace College School of Music, Berea, Oh‘o, 
May 109, 1913. 

Rummel, Walter—“Ecstasy” (song), sung by Urena 
Akins, German Wallace College Schoo! of Music, 
Berea, Ohio, May 9, 1913. 

Salter, Mary Turner—“Cry of Rachel” (song), sung by 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Norfolk Music Festival, 
Norfolk, Conn., July 23, 1913. 

Schneider, Edwin—“Bird Raptures” (song), sung by Grace 
Christian, German Wallace College School of Music, 
Berea, Ohio, January 25, 1913. 
~-“Bird Raptures” (song), sung by Edithe Roberts, 
Cincinnati Zoological Gardens, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 
29 to July 5, 1913. 

—“Flower Rain” (song), sung by John W. Nichols, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., July 23, 1913. 

—‘“Flower Rain” (song), sung by John W. Nichols, 
Auditorium, Ocean Grove, N. J., August 6, 1913. 

Speaks, Oley—“How Long Wilt Thou Forget Me?” (song), 
sung by Mr. Jauney, Chautauqua, N. Y., August 10. 
1913. 

—“The Lord is My Light” (song), sung by Mrs. Mac- 
Donald, Columbus, Ohio, July 13, 1913. 

—‘“On the Road to Mandalay” (song), sung by An- 
thony Carlson, Honolulu, T. H., June 20, 1913. 

—"“On the Road to Mandalay” (song), sung by An- 
thony Carlson, Kahului, Maui, T. H., June 23, 1913. 
—"On the Road to Mandalay” (song), sung by An- 
thony Carlson, Hilo, Hawaii, June 30, 1913. 

Spencer, Vernon—“In der Vaterstadt” (song), sung by An- 
thony Carlson, Honolulu, T. H., June 20, 1913. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—“Yesterday and Today” (song), 
sung by Evan Williams, Norfolk Music Festival, 
Norfolk, Conn., July 23, 1913. 

Vincent, Henry—“Love’s Day” (song), sung by John W. 
Nichols, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 23, 1913. 

Ware, Harriet—“Joy of the Morning” (song), sung by 
Urena Akins, German Wallace College School of Mu- 
sic, Berea, Ohio, May 9, 1913. 

-—“Manny’s Song” (song), sung by Catherine Pannill 
Mead, Oconomowoc, Wis., August 8, 1913. 

Woodford-Finden, Amy—“Less than the Dust,” “Kashmiri 
Song” (songs), sung by Louise Hattstaedt-Winter, 
American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, July 23, 
1913. 

Woodman, R. Huntington—“My Birthnight” (song), sung 
by Mrs. Nathaniel Parker Turner, Von Ende School of 
Music, New York, August 1, 1913. 





Musical Geography. 

“What have you in the very latest song hits?” asked 
the girl, as she bowed to the clerk in the music store, 

“Well,” replied the clerk, “we have ‘On the Smoke- 
Kissed Hills of Pittsburgh, Near a Whale of a Pennsyl- 
vania Mine,’ ‘In the Streets of Lowell, Massachusetts. On 
the Road to Nashua, New Hampshire,’ ‘By the Glorious 
Hill Tops of Cincinnati, As Far Away As You Can Get 
From Cleveland in Ohio; ‘’Neath the Orange Blossomed 
Tree of Los Angeles, Three Thoasand Miles From Port- 
land, Maine;’ ‘By the-——"” 

“I didn’t ask you if you were a train announcer,” in- 
terrupted the young lady, “I came in here to purchase 
some of the newest popular songs.” 

“Well,” replied the clerk, “them’s them.”—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 





Six performances of “Parsifa!” have been announced 
for the Municipal Opera at Zurich next year. 
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BISPHAM IN AUSTRALIA. 
Sydney, N. S. W., July 1, 1913. 

The distinguished American baritone, David Bispham, 
opened his Australian tour in a series of four concefts in 
one week, at the Sydney Town Hall, and so great was the 
enthusiasm that his engagements were arranged so that 
three more recitals might be given the next week. He 
will sing in all the principal cities of Australia, before re- 
turning to America in August, and the tour promises to 
be a triumph. The appended. press tributes speak for 
themselves, 

The Sydney Herald says: 


A rare singer, humorist, tragedian, master of oratory and born 
entertainer, David Bispham’s Sydney concerts reveal him as prob- 
ably the most versatile artist of distinction who has ever visited 


singer gave an interesting object lesson in how English should be 
sung. Every word was distinguishable, though there was not the 
slightest appearance of any striving after this distinct articulation. 

Interpretation of feeling was the keynote of all that Mr. Bispham 
did, and impeccable correctness of pitch, delicacy of shading, vigor 
in declamation, were plainly considered, and rightly so, as being 
means to an emotional end. Few great artists who have visited us 
have become so popular as Mr. Bispham. This is due not only 
to his magnificent voice and perfect artistry, but also to the charm 
ing arrangement of his programs, as well as to his geniality and 
his readiness to satisfy the enthusiastic demands of his listeners for 
encores. 

The Sydney Sun comments as follows: 

David Bispham has the best of goods to offer. He is undoubtedly 
one of the finest artists in the matter of fitting the beautiful word 
to the beautiful note, and also one of the very greatest interpreters 
of all schools of songs that has ever delighted an audience in this 
city. The beautiful legato phrase is there, and so are the rare 


that any artist has drawn with 


The Sydney News said 


upper tones are clear 


early in the autumn 
anticipate a great. success 





entire season and one of the largest 


a classic song recital ia this country 
his hearers that they could hear hig 
his celebrated roles, such as Alberich, Wotan, 


the Dutchman, Kurvenal, Wolfram, Telramund or Falstaff 


From the Sydney Bulletin the following is culled: 


, 


has the deep notes of the cello when it 


the middle register, and yee the 
His future appears to stretch abea 


success 


On his return to America from Australia, Mr. Bispham 
for the light opera, “The Jolly 
Peasant,” hy Leo Fall, in which he is to star, opening 


His managers, Werba and Luescher, 


H. T. E 


DAVID BISPHAM SNAPPED WHILE RECITING AND ACTING “THE RAVEN,” MUSICAL SETTING BY ARTHUR BERGH. 





“Once upon a midnight dreary, “Suddenly there came a tapping.” “Deep into that darkness peering.” “In there stepped a stately raver 


As I pondered weak and weary 


“Perched upon a bust of Pallas 


ist above my chamber door 





“Whose fiery cyes now burned into my “On this Home by horror 


bosom’s core.” 


our shores. He is having large and enthusiastic audiences of all 
kinds of concert goers, and this new fisher of men embraces big 
fish and little fish in the sweep of his net. He delights the classic- 
ists, while coaxing the legendary “man in the street” into the 
joyous conviction that “Handel and Schumann and all those fel 
lows are as easy as listening to a barrel organ in the street when 
a fellow once understands them.” At the close of the recitals 
the audiences are loth to depart, calling and recalling the baritone 
to the front of the platform—and Bispham is amiable—he responds 
with the big heartedness that seems to underlie all that he does and 
says. He is urgently in favor of new songs, and does much in 
that way to lift our audiences out of Sydney's accustomed rut. 
For all that, his accentuated success is due as well to old classics 
in which he is able to demonstrate his high status as a singer. 


The Sydney Mail said: 


His noble voice is of extraordinary range, his enunciation abso 
lutely perfect, his method of production highly cultured, so that 
after singing cighteen or twenty numbers his voice is as fresh and 
vigorous as ever. His assertion that the language of Shakespeare 
and Milton should be quite good enough to use in singing to an 
English speaking audience was loudly applauded. Certainly the 


haunted.” “Is there—is there balm in Gilead? “Add his eyes have all the seeming 
Of a demon’s, 


Tell me—tell me, I implore 


flexibility, lightness of touch and power of vowel shading The 
golden voice, the perfection in the allegro, the exquisite melodic 
curve in phrase building, the wonderful case in singing, the equally 
wonderful sustaining power, and the gift of distinct and cultured 
enunciation which he has are the particular attributes to the bel 
canto school. It means hard, long and earnest work in every 
branch of tne singer's art. Mr. Bispham possesses a luscious voice, 
flexible, and of wide range. It ww of the true “singing” bass variety, 
and he is equally at home when rolling out his top F sharps and 
G's, as in his soncrous low register. His diction is delightfully 
distinct and cultured, as has been intimated, and he emphatically 
demonstrates that English is second to no other language, provided 
that one knows how to use it. In a word, he is an authority on 
speech and song in English. 

His recitations to music are a touch of realiam, probably never 
before equaled on the bare platform of the Town Hall 

The opinion is unanimous that as a singer, David Bispham is 
entirely different from any artist who has ever visited us, his plat 
form methods and manners placing him absolutely in a class by 
himeclf. He is undoubtedly a singer of rare ability and an artist 
of great histrionic powers. 

His recitals have been attended by large audiences, that of Juste 


turies or Prime Donne 
been so highly success! 


press agent, however, she 
her bookings as 


lish the results of her exper 


Henry Schoenfeld has 


women who comprise thé 








my soul from out that « 


ha be lifted—nevermore 


De Treville’s Success as Manager. 


voice, aftistry and the delightful 


r costume-recital, Three Cen 


Yvonne de Treville, in her unique 
as her own manager, advance and press agent, ha 
that she reports very few open 
dates available in her next season’s tour. Unlike the usua 


has refrained from announcing 


they were made, preferring to 


the season, when she will pub- 


iment, an experiment that has 
} 


been watched with deep interest by the musical professior 


been clected director of the Lo 


orchestra have shown excellent 


les ( sraphic 
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Loudon Chariton, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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NORDICA’S AUSTRALIAN TRIUMPHS. 


distant Australia comes the news of the great 





1f Madame Nordica and her concert party 
udes Paul Dufault, tenor; Franklin Holding, 

d Romayne Simmons, accompanists. The Nor- 

lian tournee is managed by Frederic Shipmen 
known Chicago impresario 

nded reviews culled from the Sydney daily 
llowing the first Nordica concerts in that city, 


r own eloquent story of the American diva’s bril- 
n the occasion of her initial appearance in 


MADAME NORDICA 
A Gi r Art! 
PPORT 

ng in reaching this country, proved herself at 
] ! t, still a singer of regnant charm Australia 
Calve was here a soprano who so convincingly 
phere of the opera house as this great 
H ‘ f ¢ not so heavy as had been anticipated, 
f Imost justifying the term “silvery,” 
wteristic of roundness in the high register 
ed matically in relation to the text, this feeling 
’ s further suggested by the artist in poses of 
On her fir appearance, radiant in her emerald 
flashir vems, the smiling prima donna was wel 
f applause, and this was renewed many times 


her element in the success of the evening 


all vonderfully strong Paul Dufault, last 

De Cisner: has returned to remind our audi 

r n he had to be firmly established in their 

He in great voice last night, and the house could 

f hin Franklin Holding, the new American 

elf ‘ player of the most sympatheti 

efined art 1 brilliant withal Finally, after a 

é eally artistic accompanists from Europe on 

j e Simmons seems to have arrived to rep 

w of the day, “the limit.” His lightness of touch 

umati ring, his momentary flashes of promi 

idence once more formed quite a capti 

bserver He may be, and probably 

guis nist Altogether, with Nordica at 

, e first neert proved delightfully stimulating 

new and harming music, and the 

ered so wide a field, the enthusiasm leading 

t of nearly every group, that it can 

brie cussed in detail America’s representative soprano 

« er, Wakefield Cadman, noted for his 

last evening she introduced two of his char 

ng ‘When Cherries Bloomed” and “At the 

Dea In the former, with its wild arpeggi chords 

nge howed her art in handling subtle nuances 

lovely planissimo shake, and in a touch of in 

! ‘So long ago it seems.” In the sec 

n music, the singer made her point 

n f dramatic power in the rapturous out 

M ve Bleichmann's “The Zephyr and the 

r brilliant suegestion of the playful breeze 

‘ ered in German was an excitingly em 

gi closed with the “Damon” of Stange, 

mbe The diva gathered in the Australian and 

{ es, lilies and violets before responding to the 

ne “The Year's at the Spring” (Mrs. Beach), fol 

econd encor the favorite “plantation” number, 
Lah } ec” (Nevit 

“Madame Butterfly” (“One Fine Day We'll 

ed in Italian by the diva with the aspect of 

the distant ship upon the ocean, the acting being 

word wt a little ke than would be the case upon 

Later, the r il climax was reached upon the 

f note to a tremendouw accompaniment, when the 

very dazzling quality Enthusiasm knew no 

va accordingly responded with Brunnhilde’s “Bat 


Madame Nordica 


buoyancy of voice 


delivered the weird 


and the resonant 


star and the supporting artists together, and crowned the program 
amidst a final burst of applause. 

M. Dufault represents the purest type of tenor voice, just between 
the lyric and the absolutely robust timbre, the whole “instrument” 
equalized, always employed with art and perfect taste. 
He opened with a fine rendering of Massenet’s dignified aria for 
tenor from “Le Cid,” given with breadth of tone and elevation of 
style, and responded to the enthusiasm with “Mignon,” “Invictus” 
(Bruno-Huhn), which the Franco-Canadian tenor was the first to 
introduce here, was declaimed once again with a resolution, vocal 
power and spirit, which brought down the house; and then Harriet 
Ware’s “Boat Song,” another number he has made his own, waa 
rendered (as encore) with exquisite charm. M, Dufault introduced 
a singularly beautiful number, “Sylvelin,” by Sinding, in the style 
of a Northern folksong, with a strange little glissando in the ac- 
companiment, which everyone would like to hear him sing again— 


I erfectly 


the pianist not being absent. Franklin Holding’s style has been 
already described. He is a violinist of distinction. His first encore 
was Dvorak’s “Humoreske,” and he took a double encore after 





New York. 
LILLIAN NORDICA. 
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Dupont, 


Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso,” playing twice a fascinating waltz, 
“Schonmarien,” 


Fred 


by Kreissler. 
for tomorrow 
ing--The Sydney Morning Herald, July 25, 1913. 


Shipman announces the second concert even 


COMING OF NORDICA, 





A Great Procram, 





TEMPERAMENTAL VIOLINIST. 
Last Town Hall became the temple of high art. 
There was a generous response to the invitation to the feast, that 
is, considering the awful weather conditions of the night, Judging 
from the quality of the audience and the great applause that demon- 
strated the instantaneous recognition of the art message of Nordica 
and her associates, it is likely that at the remaining three concerts 
there will not be seat in the great hall. 
hall was tastefully decorated for the 
The chorus stalls were cut off from the front of the plat- 
form by trellis work, in which were entertwined sprays of wisteria, 


evening the 


of the 
The 


occasion 


season a vacant 


platform end of the 


ae : 
thet 





Holding, a young and temperamental vi , well tech 
nically and with a pure singing tone, and Romayne Sinimons, an 
accompanist of rare gifts and undoubtedly one of the finest visiting 
artists in this all-important department who has yet appeared in 
this city. Mr. Holding, the violinist, is able to at once grip his 
audience by the most prized of all art qualifications, temperament. 
He has not as yet come into the full promise of his gifts, and years 
should in his case see him capable of much higher things. At 
present he lacks repose, rather pronounced mannerisms in the way 
of standing with legs wide apart, and the swaying of his body 
while playing marring his renditions, 

The three big features of Madame Nordica’s offerings were the 
aria from the second act of “Butterfly,” the “Erl King,” and the 
encore number, “Brunnhilde’s Battle Cry,” from the second act of 
the “Valkyries.” This aria, the vocal, though otherwise common. 
place bit of Puccini's Japanese opera, in which poor Cho-Cho-San 
expresses her belief that Pinkerton will come back, has been rather 
frequently sung here, both on stage and platform, but never before 
has it been so finely visualized as it was last night by Madame 
Nordica. There on the platform, without scenery, and supported 
by the thin piano accompaniment instead of the glowing orchestra 
tion, the singer brought the picture of the unhappy and much 
wronged Japanese girl before the mind's eye with tear-compelling 
effect. The “Erl King’’ was tense and dramatic, and almost nerve- 
wracking in its import. The “Valkyrie” war cry was a fine piece 
of dramatic singing, and it also afforded the opportunity of hearing 
how the diva can employ her skill in overcoming with ease the 
greatest difficulties in the matter of intervals. “Damon” (Strange) 
revealed the singer in quite another vein, that of the lyric artist. 
Here the artist gave an exhibition of her marvelous shake technic, 
joyous, light-hearted outburst, long sustained, the artist finally de- 
scending to the tonic with a ravishing Italian “lipping’’ om the Ah! 
“Mandolin” (Debussy) was also an item which the audience liked 
so well that, though it was the first of a group, it had to be re- 
peated. There were double encore demands at the end of each 
bracket, and Madame Nordica was also heard with Mr. Dufault in 
the beautiful duet, “Now Thou Art Mine” (Hildach), and the pro- 
gram was brought to a close with Bemberg’s remarkable “Ballade 
du Desespere,” in which Madame Nordica gave the Voice. Mr. 
Dufault spoke the lines of the Poet, delivering them in French 
with an elegance of diction: Mr. Holding played the beautiful violin 
obbligato, and Mr Simmons rendered the piano part. 

Paul Dufault returned in even better and fuller voice than When 
he was previously heard in Sydney. His share of the program 
included the aria from “Le Cid,” “Malgre moi” (Pfeiffer), “Spirit 
Flower,” by C. Tipton, and “Sylvelin,” by Sinding (two exquisite 
songs), and Huhn’s “Invictus,” the item which the tenor made so 
popular here previously. His appearance on the platform was the 
signal for prolonged applause, and his program items had double 
encore honors, Mr, Holding’s “Albumblatt’’ (Wagner) and “Per- 
petuum Mobile” (Franz Ries), brought forth as encore Dvorak’s 
“Humoreske,” while Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso” necessitated 
the addition of Kreissler’s “Schon Marin.” The applause still con 
tinuing, the violinist had to repeat the encore number. 

The next concert of the Nordica season will be given tomorrow 
night.—The Sydney Sun, July 25, 1913. 





THE NORDICA CONCERTS, 


A Mustcat Feast At tuk Town Hatt. 


GREAT PRIMA DONNA SINGS LAST NIGHT. 


Program: Madame Nordica, “Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” 
“The Year's at the Spring,” “Titania’s Cradle,” “‘Nell,” “But Lately 
in Dance,” “Serenade,” “Arictte,” “Im Kahne,” “Springtide,” 
“Waldesgesprach,” “Elizabeth’s Aria’ (from “Tannhauser”y. Paul 
Dufault, aria from “Mignon,” “In a Garden,” “Si je pouvais 
mourir,” “Answer,” “At the Mid-hour of Night,” “Le sais-tu?” 
“The Secret.” Franklin Holding, prize song from “Die Meister- 
singer, “Scherzo Tarantelle,” “Ballade du Desespere” (“Ballad of 
the Desperate”) (Bemberg), words by Henri Murger—voice, Ma- 
dame Nordica; poet, Mr. Dufault; violin, Mr. Holding; piand, Mr. 
Simmons. 

Lillian Nordica, the world renowned prima donna and concert 
singer, has already proved to Australian audiences that her long 
career upon both the operatic stage and the concert platform has 
in no way strained or impaired her wonderful voice. Even the 
passage of the years have left as little trace in the organ of the 
great American “songbird” as they have done in her appearance, 
which means that their effect is practically nil. Her commanding 
presence alone was enough to challenge the utmost attention from 
all who saw her as, dressed in a gorgeous gown, wearing priceless 
jewels, she stepped before her audience last night, a veritable mes 
sage of superb art sent across the world from the great centers of 
the earth’s musical life blood. 

















through the house with splendidly dra while below the cedar panels of the platform were hidden by green 
\s there was necessity for a double encore, and art muslin and wisteria. By this means, instead of the usual bare Her appearance was the signal for a tempestuous outburst of ap 
laimed the exhilarating call effect, an air of elegant eselaces Wee imparted to the platform. plause that lasted well over a minute, hushed immediately, however, 
g 1. Dufault in Hildach’s melodious duet, Lillian Nordica is of queenly presence, graceful in movement and when the strains of her glorious voice rose clear and true, throb 
Mine,” the diva aceepted the desire for a repeti gesture, and with a fine command of facial expression when singing bing with all the mystic power of her embracing temperament, still. 
Mandoline her new interpretation of which She is not, like Madame Melba, a quiet concert artist. Her methods ing almost the very heart beats, as the liquid volume of harmonizing 
! ving figure of girl lazily strumming are those of the operatic stage rather than the song platform. She sound literally clove its way to every corner of the great concert 
he id facial expression and pose assisted acts her songs as well as sings them, and in this manenr she is hall. 

etation of Schubert's “The Erl King,” though somewhat reminiscent of La Calve, but without the latter's ex- As a general rule, concert singers need a few minutes before 
wgests the three characters of Goethe’s travagance of gesture and movement. Her’s is the “golden” voice, they “find themselves.” Madame Nordica began her recital last 
\ he end of the evening Henri Murger's with the perfection of technic and the lovely melodic curve which night with a sweet lyric number, “Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” 
Ovcsespere,” was performed for the first time are the proud boast of the true Italian method. The tone still and sang it with a wonderful beauty of tone that thrilled one even 

recit n French the lines of the poet who remains fresh and vibrant, powerful, and of wide compass. One in the first bars. 
t d ind Madame Nordica sang, at of the most remarkable things about the technic of the prima The diva appears to be one of the few great vocal artists who 
st ty-pleading tones | later with increasing donna is her marvelous breath control, a power of sostenuto which are equally at home either in the concert hall or the opera house 
I f the Voice, which offers Glory, Love, Youth, enables her to take double phrases without an apparent effort. We have seen many singers who can shine with great lustre in 
I Vealth and Power to the desperate man All he Then she has a glorious shake, the most perfect in its “closeness” either field, but few can bring their efforts to bear in both, It 
\ e reveals itself as Death, then “Dear and purity of intonation that has ever come under the notice of the did not take long to discover that the great prima donna was able 
I ee Bemberg’s music was for soprano, piano writer, to combi with c te ease the arts of emotional expression, 
haunting melodic strain for the last named com With Madame Nordica are Paul Dufault, the French-Canadian distinct enunciation and perfect tone. Last night, although a large 
by the whol This scena brought the tenor, who is already well known to Sydney audiences; Franklin part of the program was limited to lyrical items, she sang songs of 
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many varying styles, showing an unusual mastery of all the varied 
schools, her most remarkable feat being, perhaps, her scholarly de- 
livery of Elizabeth's aria, from “Tannhiuser’”. 

In the duet which she sang with Paul Dufault, entitled “Ballade 
du Desespere,” she was given an opportunity of showing, beyond 
all doubt, her talents, not only as a singer, but also as an actress, 
which same talents have made her name one to conjure with in the 
operatic world of Europe and America 

It would be useless to dilate upon the excellence of Paul Dufault’s 
singing His name is so well and favorably known in Sydney 
from his previous visit with Madame de Cisneros. 

Franklin Holding was the violinist of the company, and scored 
repeated successes in his various numbers. 

As an accompanist Romayne Simmens proved himself to be one 
of the finest pianists we have heard here.—The Sydney Sunday 
Times, July 27, 1913. 


Kathleen Parlow’s Career. 

The fact that her violin was almost as big as herself is 
what Kathleen Parlow chiefly remembers about her first 
public appearance at the mature age of six. This im- 
portant event took place in San Francisco and from all 
accounts it must have been an occasion of interest both to 
the small artist and her auditors. Without a trace of fear, 
she played two numbers and then gravely responded to a 
double encore. 

Miss Parlow, who was born in Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 
in 1890, is extremely proud of her Canadian birth, though 
her parents removed to San Franciso when she was a tot 
of five. Just when she started to play the violin Miss 
Parlow does not remember; but her mother is authority 
for the statement that the instrument was her daughter's 
first real plaything and that it was petted and cared for 
and culivated to the exclusion of dolls. It was under the 
tutelage of Henry Holmes, of San Francisco, that her early 
studies were continuel for four or five years, and then the 
young violinist was taken to London for her professional 
debut. On March 23, 1905, she gave her first recital in 
Bechstein Hall, and in November played at Queen's Hall 
with the London Symphony Orchestra. That she made an 
impression may be gathered by the fact that she was 
honored the same year by a “command” to play before 
Her Majesty the Queen. 

The Times, in commenting at that time upon Miss Par- 
low's playing, said: 

Very rarely indeed have we heard tone of such volume, even 
in an artist of many years’ standing. Its quality is beautiful 
Her intonation, too, is immaculate, and her technical equipment suf 
ficient to meet all difficulties 

This was promising enough for a girl barely fourteen, 
and naturally no time was lost providing the child with 
further advantages in the way of the best instruction that 
Europe could offer. Miss Parlow was taken to Leopold 
Auer, in St. Petersburg, and there she remained eighteen 
months, becoming in short order the favorite pupil of that 
distinguished master. During that period she played at 
nine concerts in Helsingfors and two in Riga, and then, 
at the International Music Festival at the Kursaal, Ostend, 
she was selected to play at the Russian concert, Glazounow, 
who conducted, was so delighted that he commended her 
warmly, Engagements in many cities followed, and todav 
Miss Parlow is considered one of the foremost women 
violinists. (Advertisement. ) 


Manager D. S. Samuels’ Announcement. 

The season 1913-14 will mark the first year in the his- 
tory of the newly organized Orchestral Society of New 
York, a symphonic organization consisting of sixty musi- 
cians. Josef Pasternack, the well known conductor, who 
was formerly with the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
be the leader of this new organization. Rehearsals will 
begin in a few weeks and the initial concert will be given 
at Carnegie Hall early in the season, 

The Russian Balalaika Orchestra, which has been playing 
at Newport, Bar Harbor and other resorts during the 
summer, will tour from coast to coast. 

Maximillian Pilzer, the popular American violinist, is 
among the artists to tour this season. 

Mr. Samuels has secured Hortense Drujons, the brilliant 
French dramatic soprano, who, after winning several prizes 
at the Royal Conservatory of Brussels, was awarded the 
first prize with honors on her graduation from that insti- 
tution last fall. She will be heard in Aeolian Hall. New 
York, early in October. 

Helen Shearman Gue, the contralto, will go on tour 
again this season under Mr. Samuels’ management 

Charles de Harrack, court pianist of Servia, who is being 
booked for a concert tour by Mr. Samuels, is now abroad 
filling concert and recital engagements in Austria, Vienna 
and at the Hungarian summer resorts. Beginning Septem- 
ber 1 he will make a tour through Egypt, together with 
vocalists from the Vienna Opera House. 

Maria Winetzky, a Russian contralto, who was heard in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, last season, is being booked for 
an American tour, Owing to the fact that songs in her 
native tongue have always found favor with her audiences, 
Madame Winetzky has decided to make a specialty of 
Russian programs. 

Mr. Samuels has also secured for a concert tour Loretta 
J. Hollisy, an American coloratura soprano, who has be:n 
heard on numerous occasions with marked success. 





A Concertmaster’s Adventures. 


Participation in the man hunt succeeding Harry Thaw's 
escape from Matteawan, the breaking of an engine part, 
five or six “blow outs” and an encounter with a terrific 
storm in the Catskills was all that prevented the auto- 
mobile trip from Philadelphia to Cincinnati of Emil Heer- 
mann, concertmaster of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, from being uneventful. 

The talented violinist came home, an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of good roads and a confirmed optimist despite 
sundry and annoying adventures during a motor trip of 
almost one thousand miles over roads good, bad and 
indifferent. 

Leaving Philadelphia, after the close of the Cincinnati 
Orchestra's two weeks’ engagement at Willow Grove Park, 
Mr. Heermann took a firm grasp on the steering wheel 
of his trusty (not rusty) automobile and started north 
through the attractive scenery of the Empire State. The 
roads were good, the engine was living up to catalogue 





EMIL HEERMANN AT THE WHEEL. 


promises, his brother Norbert was at his side and Heer- 
mann was happily murmuring the “Tee-dum tee-dum-dum” 
of a violin part which seemed to fit in the general scheme 
of things. 

Everything went nicely until the musical tourist arrived 
at a point near Peekskill late in the afternoon and then it 
began to happen. An enterprising young newspaper sleuth 
on the staff of a New York daily was the first shadow to 
cross the path of the motorist, and as said sleuth weighed 
at least 215 pounds, the aforesaid shadow could not be 
ignored. The reporter was persuasive, entertaining and in 
a big hurry. He persuaded them to make room for him in 
the machine, entertained them with an account, a very vivid 
account, of Thaw’s escape, and incidentally noticed with 
gratification the recording needle of the speedometer. 

Mr. Heermann’s motor originally was intended for two 
passengers. The reporter with his excess weight produced 
weird, bi-harmonic sounds from the cvertaxed springs, but 
Heermann, courteous gentleman that he is, listened politely 
to the story of escape and pursuit and took the bumps as 
they came. When, a little later, the water pipe of the 
engine burst, the fickle newsgatherer promptly transferred 
his attentions to a big touring car which overtook them 
and as Heermann and his brother stood in the road, regard- 
ing their motor with dismal forebodings, the comfortable 
tonneau of the big machine quickly disappeared down the 
road with their erstwhile companion in its embrace. 

Reticence on the part of the violinist would indicate 
that the journey through the succeeding three days served 
no other desirable purpose than io land them in Cincinnati. 
During that time they added immeasurably to their store 
of experience. A terrifying storm, rain, thunder and 
lightning, broke loose while they were engaged in climb- 
ing a mountain road; the tires developed punctures, “burns” 
and “blow outs” with sickening variety; and some be 
nighted native had made them lose 120 miles by advising 
them to take the wrong highway in Western New York. 

Heermann rejoined the Cincinnati Orchestra last Thurs 
day night. Despite the long trip, he said he never felt 
better, and is looking forward with real pleasure to this 
season's work, 





A Song of Labor. 


Pacification it is a vexation, 
And lockouts are as bad; 

No fellow likes the fear of strikes, 
And pow-wows drive me mad. 

Contracts are pending, no chance of extending 
The time, if my factory quits; 

It’s work I want, not talk or cant, 
And wasters give me fits, 

Increasing cost troubles, material doubles, 
I hope, while pessimists carp, 

That heaven may be a place that is free 
From striking, except on the harp! 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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GERTRUDE V. O’HANLON’S ARTISTS. 


V. O'Hanlon, manager of musical celebrities, 

in the managerial field only a few years. She 

ed for the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and 
managed the extensive tour of the St. Paul Orches- 


and afterward went into business for herself. Last 
n she booked most successfully Luella Chilson Ohr- 
ind several of the artists now under her manage- 
She is an active, buoyant and attractive woman, 
among impresarios, well liked by her competitors 
appreciated by the artists under her able man- 

everal of whom are discussed herewith. 

Arpert LINDQUEST 

ndquest, the brilliant young American tenor 
ill appear this season under the exclusive manage- 


Gertrude V. O'Hanlon, has sung with great suc- 
ecitals, concerts and oratorios. 


ndquest has a repertory embracing nearly every 


ed as soloist with many of the leading oratorio societies 
in America. Mr. Borroff has also sung with great suc- 
cess with many orchestras. 

He has introduced to the country several novelties now 
in demand. 

Mr. Borroff is essentially a Chicago product. He is 
of English birth, although his name indicates Russian an- 
cestors. Going to Chicago at an early age he made that 
city his home. As a boy he possessed a fine soprano 
voice, but sang only occasionally, As he attained to man- 
hood his voice developed into a resonant, mellow bass. 
He was advised to study singing and heeded the advice, 
placing himself under the guidance of the late L. Gaston 
Gottschalk, who was his only teacher and with whom he 
studied for six years and to whose masterly instruction 
and advice Mr. Borroff believes he owes his success as a 
singer. 

A unique experience of Mr. Borroff is that he has had 
only two church positions, St. Marks Episcopal and Sinai 
Temple, In the latter position he has gained a wide repu- 
tation as a cantor of the Jewish melodies and text, so 
much so in fact that he has often been taken for a Jew. 
Adverse conditions of all sorts have been encountered 
by this singer, but a dogged persistence has been one of 
his main characteristics and has contributed largely to his 
success, He has never studied in Europe and takes pride 
in the fact that America can and does bring forth singers 
of high rank. Once he sang for Arthur Nikisch, who 
asked him where he had studied and being told that Chic- 
go was the place, the great conductor appeared a little 
surprised and highly congratulated Mr. Borroff on his 
excellent interpretation 

Epna GUNNAR PETERSON 

Edna Gunnar Peterson, the young American pianist, 
has met with considerable success since returning from 
urope, where she appeared in concert and recital after a 
post graduation course with Rudolph Ganz, under whom 
she graduated from the Chicago Musical College, winning 
highest honors and diamond medals. She has appeared 
at the regular Chicago Symphony Orchestra concerts and 
also with the St. Paul Orchestra. 

Miss Peterson has played before the leading musical 
clubs of the country and at many musical conventions, 
and is one of the most popular young pianists furnishing 
private programs at the homes of music lovers. Her re- 
pertory is extensive and Miss O'Hanlon already has 
booked many important engagements for Miss Peterson 
this season, including an appearance with orchestra in 
Boston. 

BEETHOVEN Trio 

rhe Beethoven Trio, one of the leading organizations 
of its kind, is well suited to ensemble work, for, in addi- 
tion to individual adaptability on the part of its members, 


the trio has for years been trained in ensemble 
playing and the result of painstaking practice is clearly 
apparent. One of the striking features of the trio is to 
be found in the fact that the personnel of the organiza- 
tion has been the same for the past seven years. The aim 
is essentially to bring, through the mediumship of musi- 
cal clubs, an intelligent and finished reading of trio cham- 
ber compositions. Individually there is much to be said 
of the members of the trio. M. Jennette Loudon, director 
of the Jennette Loudon School of Music, has had a wide 
experience as player and teacher, having gone to Chicago 
from the directorship of the Wesleyan College of Macon, 
Ga., and she was also previously connected with the fac- 
ulty of the University School of Music in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Her teachers were, Scharwenka, Godowsky, Mary 
E. O’Brion and Ella Dahl-Rich. Miss Loudon is one of 
the foremost ensemble players in Chicago. 

Otto B. Roehrborn is a native of Hanover, Germany, 
having come to America at an early age. When only four- 
teen years old he was enrolled as a student in the Royal 
High School of Music in Berlin, from which institution he 
graduated under Joachim with high honors. Returning to 
America he was immediately engaged by Theodore 
Thomas for his orchestra with which he remained for five 
years, leaving it to become associated with the Spiering 
Quartet, which at that time, traveled through the United 
States and Canada. Later he was re-engaged by Mr. 
Thomas and is now holding a prominent position with 
the orchestra, being one of the principals of the string 
section. He also is a member of the Chicago String 
(Quartet. 

Carl Brueckner, violinist, was born in Quedling- 
burg, Germany. His mus:cal education was — obtained 
under the guidance of his father, a noted musician of 
Erfurt; he also studied with William Herlitz and Grutz- 
macher of Dresden. Soon after his student days he trav- 
eled for a year through Holland and Germany, afterwards 
holding the position of first cellist with the Hamburg Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Fritz Scheel, leaving that position 
to join the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, with which he is 
still connected and w:th which he has many times appeared 
in the capacity of soloist. 


Rose Luricer GANNON 


Rose Lutiger Gannon’s second tour under Gertrude V. 
O'Hanlon’s direction, promises at this early date even to 
surpass her remarkable tournee of last season. The pop- 
ular contralto has been re-engaged by the Chicago Apol- 
lo Club, this being her sixth consecutive season with that 
famous choral society. 

Mrs. Gannon has appeared with the leading orchestras 
and musical clubs of the country, and while abroad she 
won much success in England, France and Switzerland. 

( Advertisement.) 





f ng literature and all the standard oratorios. 
ang the leading tenor role in the pageant of “Dark- 
nd Light” at the Auditorium Theater in Chicago, 
Iready ha ven engaged for this season at Sinai 
i tel oloist 
O'Hanlon has reported several important engage- 
this young artist for this season. Mr. Lind- 
i sophomore from the Chicago University 
HANNA BUTLER 
Butler. the Chicago soprano, has appeared in 
recital and oratorio all over the United States. 
she sang with great success in Berlin and Lon- 
H epertory comprises the classics as well as the 
Mrs. Butler makes a specialty of operatic 
ls and last winter she gave in Chicago, a series of 
rning operatic musicales, which were attended by 
ciety 
tl ngs just as well in English as in German, 
Italian and Swedish. Endowed by nature with 
voice, attractive personality and magnetism she 
many friends and admirers wherever she has 
|. Her coming season's tour is now being book- 
Gertrude V. O'Hanlon and it promises to be ex- 
table from every standpoint 
A\ceert Borrort 
essful artist under Miss O'Hanlon’s man- 
\ibert Borrcff, the American basso, who has 
name for himself as one of the most successful 
the land. His recitals have been called by 
musical reviewers “musical delights,” and Mr. Bor- 
en styled a master in program making and an 
rpreter f the heder He sings in English, 
German, Russian and Hungarian. No less bril 
l success in oratorio, having been select- 
BAYREUTH IN DECAY. 
H. T. Parke in the Boston Transcript.] 
out a festival, as it is this summer, is 
ins Bayreuth deserted. If the tourist may not 
W agne peras in his own theater and at the foun- 


he tradition,” they may peer through an 
house in which he dwelt and worked and 
Wagnerian hens. Usually hens scatter, making 
perturbation, when strangers approach them. 
Cosima ind young Siegtfried’s hens, like most 
rtains to the mother and the son, are different. 
1 park, no sooner do the hens hear an ap- 
otfall than they bustle to the palings, search- 
round for the expected crumbs. The Wagnerian 
well fed and they are clearly intelligent above 
ies; yet it may be doubted whether hens in the 
concrete add to the dignity of what the de- 
i “world-shrine.” But then, low studded, yellow 
| is not an impressive house and the sensitive are 
mder how the supersensitive Wagner worked 
yavement not a hundred yards away from 

ich heavy Franconian carts were rumbling. 
val-less tourists—Who are almost wholly Ger- 
ntrast with the usual throng of English men 
\merican women—may also look upon Wagner's 
s dignity, and behold his son in frequent 


e streets or at his ease in a cafe. roung 
though he is hardly young now, is not over- 
cupation, and even in an “off” year he 
he gaze of curious eyes and the murmur of in- 

hey hardly need inquire; for Siegfried is 
istaken or overlooked. He wears white flannel 


ers which are not the usual masculine dress 
tle Franconian hill town like Bayreuth. He goes 
hatless, and to do so is not one of its customs. 
prone also to the caress in public and when he dis 


ses in the cate he is as one who lays down the law 


his little joke about it for the ready 
f the bystanders quite as though he were an Eng- 


lish judge in a crowded courtroom, Yet in spite of this 
judicial resemblance Siegfried Wagner is as undistinguished 
as are many less pretentious scns of illustrious fathers. 
He is pasty faced and dull eyed; his conversation is as 
heavy as his aspect; his conceit over himself and all his 
works would be intolerabie were it not so amusing. As a 
composer Siegfried has long been a failure. As the high 
priest of his father’s operatic theories and practices, it 
must be hard even for the devotees to take him seriqusly. 
Perhaps it was fortunate that Wagner wrote the “Sieg- 
fried Idyl” when his son was still in his cradle. 

As no one can have any illusions about Siegfried, so no 
one can keep any about the Bayreuth of 1913 and its pre- 
tensions as a Wagnerian shrine—the one place where his 
operas are “really” performed and “really” make their 
“true” impression. The little town is now as completely 
Wagnerized as Stratford-on-Avon is given over to 
Shakespeare. It has named its streets not only for the 
composer, but also for the personages in his operas. Even 
in a summer without a festival every other shop proffers 
some “souvenir” of Wagner, from postcards to statuettes. 
There happens to be a very gorgeous eighteenth century 
opera house in Bayreuth, built by the Margraves that 
ruled the town before the Wagners came, and decorated 
by Bibbiena himself, It is one of the most richly adorned 
and best preserved of a vanishing species of theaters— 
the standard house in its kind for the textbooks and the 
histories. Yet it is a blasphemy in these days of Bayreuth 
in decadence to dare to be interested in it when not a 
mile away stands the hallowed Festspielhaus. But as hens 
are not good for shrines, no more is it good that they 
should stand, like the Wagner Theater, in a circle of 
shabby outbuilding worthy of a “shiftless’ New England 
farmer. What has not been said, and to what. weary 
lengths, of the “desecration” of Wagner's operas, and of 
“Parsifal” in particular, when they were performed away 
from the Festspielhaus in mere “commercial theaters”? 
The noted opera houses of the world are indeed com- 
mercial theaters; but much more than half of them are 


more impressive in themselves and stand in much more 
impressive surroundings than the architecturally mean 
Festspielhaus in its circle of unpainted sheds and lava~ 
tories. It happens to stand upon a hill that yields pleasant 
prospects; “an agreeable avenue of pines leads up to it. 
rhe rest may once have been simplicity; it is now shabbi- 
ness. The devotees of Bayreuth must hypnotize themselves 
about their surroundings. By common consent they have 
long done so about the performances they see and hear. 

Arrogance is a token of weakness, and arrogance is the 
“note” of this declining Bayreuth. It is present in all 
things from the price of postcards through Siegfried’s 
conversation up to the assertion that “Parsifal” should be 
performed nowhere else. Five months hence the copy- 
right that reserves Wagner's last opera to Bayreuth will 
expire; ten months hence it will have been performed in 
twenty or maybe fifty of the cities of Europe. From 
Wahnfried downward, all Bayreuth sits in grieved wonder 
that no universal indignation has overwhelmed even the 
preparations for these performances. It sees them com- 
plaisantly and even curiously awaited; it can hardly be- 
lieve what it sees and hears; it quite fails to understand 
the perversity of mankind and of womankind who would 
have “Parsifal” in their own theaters. A year ago Bay- 
reuth was sounding the charge. An “immense propaganda” 
was to be organized in defense of “Parsifal” for Bayreuth 
and Bayreuth only, Parliaments were to be coerced into 
protective legislation; the directors of opera houses were 
to be overawed; the public was to be turned from its 
wicked curiosities. Bayreuth sounded the charge; but few 
and by no means wise were the defenders that answered 
it. Like the arrogant generally, it suddenly discovered that 
it was friendless. 

The truth was, the truth is, that the common sense of 
the world revolted at the sham of all this crusading. 
Bayreuth is a little town in a corner of Bavaria. It is 
dificult of access; its charges are high for those that 
dwell for a day or a week within its gates. When it kept 
“Parsifal” for itself, it was keeping the opera for the 
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pleasure of a few thousand persons each year who had 
the means and the leisure to journey thither. It prated 
endlessly about its “masterpiece” and “its unique influence” 
upon those that heard it in “its true surroundings.” As 
though a “masterpiece” could not endure contact with the 
world and conquer that world! As though a “unique in- 
fluence” ought not be spread abroad for all the folk! It 
prated of the quality of its performances and of . their 
“sp'rituality.” Admittedly “spirituality” is an evasive 
thing, difficult to gauge. The quality of the singing, the 
acting, and the setting in the performance of “Parsifal,” 
and of most of Wagner's operas at Bayreuth was obvious 
and easy to measure. It was mediocre or worse. In 
reality, in recent years the “sanctified” audience has been 
exactly what an outspoken singer shrewdly called it— 
“touristen-pdbel,” a tourist mob. Bayreuth outside Wahn- 
fried was eager to keep “Parsifal,” because, since the 
opera could be seen and heard nowhere else, except in New 
York, it was commercially profitable to the town. Wahn- 
fried held the opera the most essential part of its patri 
mony and prestige. Like the dragon in “Siegfried,” it 
possessed stolidity. Like that same dragon, it has had 
its rude awakening. 

And yet one distinguished figure lingers in this vulgar- 
ized Bayreuth, one that has kept its illusions, one that it 
is easy to pity—Madame Cosima. Her years are not 
many; failing health compels her to a retired, almost an 
isolated life. She has lived ardently and the fire of a 
quick and fine spirit still shines out of her bright eyes and 
quivers out of her bent and wasting body. Amid a swarm 
of mediocrities, she is still a woman of distinction; Liszt's 
daughter and Biilow’s wife before she was Wagner's, the 
companion of his conquering rether than his struggling 
years. She lives still in the time of those conquests. For 
her the mean and common Festspielhaus is the theater 
where “The Ring” and “Parsifal” were first performed, 
and whence they went forth to win the world. For her 
all the arts of the opera house stand where Wagner left 
them, and must always so stand. For nearly thirty years 
she has been, as she believes, their guardian, their priestess, 
keeping intact and bright the sacred fire. She would have 
Wagner’s operas conquer the world, but she cannot bear 
to have the world take them from her. She is so proud 
that Wagner remade music drama and the arts of the 
opera house that she cannot bear to believe that others 
since he died have continued the remaking. In her last 
days she lives in this pathetic paradox of devotion, In 
this self deception that is not without its nobility—the 
foil to the mediocrity and the meanness all around her. 


Composer Endorses Singer. 

Mary Stapleton Murray, the Pittsburgh soprano, has 
among others, the following testimonial from Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, the American composer: 

I take great pleasure in recommending to the public Marie Staple 
ton Murray, a dramatic soprano, who has been coached by me in 
my various songs and song cycles Mrs. Murray sings with style 
and finish, and is giftei by nature with a splendid vocal organ, 
which she uses to advantage in numbers calling for dramatic ex- 
pression Her voice is large enough to interpret excellently such 
of my songs as “The Moon Drops Low” and “Sayonara,” portions 
of which usualiy call for the dynamic power and quality of the male 
voice. In the samé manner she can adapt herself to the more tender 
episodes of those songs usually sung by her own sex. She endows 
my “Sky Blue Water” with real charm. 

Sincerely, 
Cuargtes WaAkerictp CapMan 





Ethel Parks in Leading Opera Ro!es. 

This season promises to be a besy one for Ethel Parks, 
the American coloratura soprano. In addition to her re- 
cital and concert engagements, Madame Parks will be 
heard frequently in opera. At the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, she will be heard this season in leading 
roles in the following operas: (In German) “The Magic 
Flute”; (in French) “Les Contes d’ Hoffmann,” “Carmen” 
(in Italian) “Lucia,” “Don Pasquale,” “L’Elisir d’ Amore,” 
“Rigoletto,” “La Traviata,” “Martha,” “La Boheme,” “II 
Barbiere de Sivilia,” “Mignon,” “Les Huguenots” and 
“Orfeo,” 





Meant It. 

“Such a perfect gentleman,” gushed Miss Softwin, ac- 
cording to the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. “It was 
so good of you to introduce him to me last night, dear. 
We had a most delightful and interesting conversation 
after the concert was over.” 

“Yes?” calmly queried Miss Knox, who was cynical 
enough to know that there was something more to come. 

“And after hearing me sing,” said Miss Softwin, “he 
told me—quite seriously, you know—that he would give 
anything if he had my voice. I'm sure he was perfectly 
sincere in saying it, too.” 

“I'm certain he was,” retorted Miss Knox, hopeiully. 
“Perfectly sincere! You see, dear, he’s an auctioneer.”— 
Columbia Record. 





“Mignon” and “Loreley” were two of the operas heard 
recently in Buenos Aires. 
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READ WHAT THE FOREMOST LONDON CRITICS HAVE 
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“There is no finer Schumann player alive.” “I know of no living pianist who could have 
—London Globe, equalled Bauer's playing of the Paganinj varia 
tions."-—Musical Standard. 


“As a Chopin player, Bauer comes easily 


: on , ‘ 
first.”—Morning Post. Nothing finer than Bauer's performance of 


the Mendelssohn Prelude and Fugue has ever 
“In the front rank of pianists of the day.” been done in St. James’, or any other hall.” 
—Daily Telegraph. Saturday Review. 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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ee betsteahani SYSTEM HIGHLY PRAISED. 
. It is remarkable how successful the Dunning System of 
2 Music Study has become throughout the entire United 
te Carrie Lot Dunning, the talented author and 
{2 er responsible for the prominence of this normal 
e of instruction. She has traveled throughout the 
n. visiting all the large cities and introducing to 

er eve re her popular method. 

set Dunning System has gained much of its popularity 
cr aM as been found to be adapted to the needs of the 
bet nd the large number of school teachers who 
¢ ted with the public schools. It is a course of 


pleasing to the teacher and pupil alike, as well 


omplishe 5 satisfactory results. 


Dunning System has been endorsed by some leading 

es ns, among them Leschetizky, Madame’ Gadski, 

venka, Busoni, Carrefio, and others equally ceie 

SS te Following are the endorsements of Johanna Gad- 
eodor Leschetizky 


Dunning’s method seems to me most practical, and 


the first musical instruction of children or be 
3 I ght to meet with favor and success whenever the 
guts Sk al echix sti m is contemplated 
oat Ih Signed) Pror, Tueopog Lescnerizxy, 


Vienna, Austria 
=f { a ‘ I greatly enjoyed your lucid and in 


~ 7 at f the Dunning System of Music Study for 
: iique apparatus used which must be as inter- 
ctive t Ider puptls as the children. I was deeply 

e adaptabiltiy to the vocal teachers’ needs as well 
nental, and I believe that its general use would 

he t of music for the masses and give them 

i] foundation which is usually lacking. This 


long-felt waht in ear training, sight reading, 
ind memory work, and I recommend it to every pro- 
her, both vocal and instrumental. 
ee Jouanna GADSKI, 
: ' Dunning started in Chicago the 
n est cl she has ever undertaken to teach at one time. 
n, where Mrs. Dunning taught for some time, 
~ A method has, it 1 aid, gained much prominence. In 
Sees r foreign cities, too, it is recognized by many of the 
ks : { minent teachers, In the Philippine Islands it is 

{ ind very much in use 

aaa | e | Chicago, Mrs. Dunning has just held classes in 
troit, San Diego, Cal..and Portland, Ore.,in addition to 
: She will start her class in New York 
23 
om the following paragraphs some of the prominent 


e! now using the Dunning System, are mentioned 


legs GERTA S meu, New York Ciry. 

‘ York teacher, has achieved 
a wee with the Dunning System. Born in Stockholm, 
plaved her love for music and literature 


Gerta Saumell, a New 


irly age \fter studying in the Paris Conservatory 
years, she came to America where, during the past 
aes ears, she has lectured on opera. She is a linguist 
fluently French, German, Italian, and 
Saumell adopted the 


inavian languages Miss 

Ds e System four vears ago and is now so enthusiastic 

“Sag that e is quoted as saying that with all her musical 
Peet tion the Dunning System has been the greatest revela- 

r { well as one of the most beautiful things in her life. 


CHANTAL ARMSTRONG, INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


Mary Chantal Armstrong, of Indianapolis, Ind., has e>- 
sf marked success that her name has become 
nly throughout her own State but~in neigh- 
; Pee ring States as well. For two successive years she has 
~. demonstrated the Dunning System to her pupils and has 
’ shed fine results. At the State Music Teachers’ 
Cor tions she has demonstrated the Dunning method to 
itag receiving, as a result, many requests from 
give the normal training course for them. Miss 
trong now conducting a teachers’ class in India 
“ lis, and will begin another later on. 

Harrie Racuet, Tyter, Texas. 

My f the leading music teachers of Tyler, Texas—a 


Ith and culture, where the best in music 


s 


ippreciated—has achieved success with the 
System. Mrs. Raguet is a teacher not only well 
i é musically but possessed of a strong personality 
The Dunning remonstrations given by her pupils have been 
ar musical events of cach season, and have 
raised by both the press and public. 
3 Eima Wetter, SALEM, Ore, 
na Weller is a prominent teacher in Salem, Ore. Her 
: quite remarkable, but like many other 
Sig he has felt the need of a system by which much 
v! Sy, f the ivery of learning could be eliminated and more 
: auties of the art be unfolded. Miss Weller began 


ning course for teachers five years ago and is very 


Besste Minter, SAN Dtreco, Car 





bes I ie Miller, a young teacher of San Diego, Cal., has 
with some of the leading pedagogues of the country. 
sething was lacking in the manner in 


which certain musical principles were presented to the pupil, 


and that results should be obtained in much less time, Miss 
Miller was very anxious to try the Dunning System when 
first she heard of it. Completing the course she now be- 
lieves that she has solved the problem. She is meeting 
with continued success. 


Isape. Kennepy, Pitrspurcu, Pa, 


Four years ago, Isabel Kennedy began the Dunning 
course. She met with immediate response from a large 
following of Pittsburgh’s best people, and since that time 
she has become so successful that she cannot, it is said, 
take care of all the pupils who apply, thus necessitating a 
waiting list each year. The Dunning demonstrations g ven 
in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, are musical events looked 
forward to with interest by many. 

FrepertkKA Wapiey, Denver, Cor. 

A large class has been the result of the Dunning System 
in Denver, Col. Frederika Wadley is a teacher whose name 
is known and whose influence is felt in neighboring states 
as well as in her home city. She is the possessor of a 
strong personality and magnetism as well as original ideas, 
and these qualities have aided in winning for her marked 
success. 

Mrs. Conway SuHaw, Gatveston, TExAs. 

Mrs. Conway Shaw, wife of one of Galveston’s well- 
known violin teachers, in addition to conducting a large 
class of her own pupils, has carried on a normal training 
Her achievements with the Dunning 
method have been. very satisfying and her success has 
manifested itself upon numerous occasions. Mrs, Shaw 


nee i 


class for teachers, 
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will begin another training class for teachers in the early 
fall, at Galveston. 
Mrs. Gisu Garwoop, Crrcaco, IL. 

When Mrs, Gish Garwood, of Chicago, understood the 
Dunning System, she was no longer at a loss to know 
how to aid her pupils in their music. She is a teacher 
of long standing. Beginning her musical career at an early 
age she entered the schools of Massachusetts, upon reach- 
ing maturity, as director of music; later she taught as 
director in the Somerville schools, had charge of music 
in the State Normal School of Massachusetts, and held 
similar positions in other institutions of that state; abroad 
she studied with prominent teachers, Today Mrs. Gar- 
wood is a strong advocate of the Dunning System, and the 
results of her work prove that she is most successful. Mrs. 
Garwood has a class in Hyde Park, which she organized 
and which is growing rapidly. 

Evoenre B. Anporr, Orange, N. J. 

Eugenie B. Abbott is one the most successful teach- 
ers of the Dunning System. She is a teacher of man; 
years experience in voice and piano and in both fie'ds she 
ranks high. She is therefore well qualified to judge of 
the worth of such a system as Mrs. Dunning’s and con- 
siders it of the greatest value in laying the foundation work 
for music study, Mrs. Abbott has been very successful 


in teaching this system. By dividing her time between New 
York and Orange, N. J., she is kept continually busy. 
Mrs. Dunning deserves great credit for the work she is 
doing and the results she is accomplishing. There are many 
teachers as well as pupils who owe their success to the 
Dunning System and its originator —( Advertisement.) 





The New York School of Music and Arts. 


Among the large number of singers who have decided to 
return to the New York School of Music and Arts, 56-58 
West o7th street, New York, to continue their study 
throughout the entire year with Ralfe Leech Sterner, the 
head. of the vocal department, are the following: 

Frederick Maroc, the tenor, who recently gave a concert 
with great success in the Woman's Female College, 
Greensboro, N. C., it is said, has refused an offer of $350 
a week on a forty weeks’ contract as he desires to continue 
his studies this winter with Mr. Sterner. 

Rae Henriques Coelho, Hannah Timmins and Annie 
Webb, the three phenomenal coloratura sopranos who 
sustain with perfect ease the C above high C will study 
the entire winter. 

Elsie Geiger has given up her position with the Aborn 
Opera Company and will also study throug‘iout the winter 
months. 

Mrs. Lillian Sullivan, contralto, who was formerly a 
pupil of De Reszke in Paris, already has started her work 
in operatic preparation. 

Wm. G. Schwartz, baritone, who is assistant to Mr. 
Sterner in the vocal department, studied all summer with 
the latter and will continue through the winter as well. 

Many prominent vocal teachers from various parts of the 
country will live in the school dormitories all winter and 
study voice, taking in the various lectures and concerts 
which have made this school so well known. 

The program given at the Greensboro recital follows: 


Plower Bend, TG COPGd, ioviccccccnecesccncseccnecg stevens Bizet 
Frederick Maroc. 

Dd TRE 6 ORE Soe hes Cote intone 3 bide s cesnd bas ba dean te Cadman 
Mayes Wee DOM ho hss ss Gv bvenerceseeedic eters cencsass Sanderson 
Annie L. Turrentine. 

Come. 00: Cm GO: RON oo cies taCh seh ia bance cxsicckecucveta Salter 
Big LAG CD TUGRE hives. pabnes asd 5658 Casene eo dnacdcesodens Voorhis 
BOONES | oso nnc SbWbiahes CantncedeCcigiees be kbeees taccas Blumenthal 
Frederick Maroc. 

PR, GB. OF Pele ie cok 45 reba bs vb cccadine s dienes cane Beethoven 
Annie Maie Dorsett. 
gC ery Ore Perry Pere hr Bond 
Wilbur C. Turrentine. 

Cont Roe, BOE cians c ances cobe dee deecvcie cds savsdecsctoece Lynes 
Eee COO a ig ce wane o Vedvinscs <vsesce nd cescsanasdas Biermann 
Annie L. Turrentine. 

Ne NE ais SCRE ccs mek RST Re ab iid GOREN ic vec teu ctehcun Verdi 


Frederick Maroc. 





Music Across the Hudson. 


Jersey City, August 27, 1913. 

Mrs. Clarence H. Westcott, vocalist and teacher, has 
closed her summer season's work and is enjoying a vaca- 
tion on the Jersey Coast. This earnest instructor recently 
gave a successful pupils’ recital which proved a pleasure 
to all present and reflected much credit upon both teacher 
and pupils. Mrs. Westcott has a special class for c’.ildren, 
and also one for school teachers. 

The program of.her last recital follows 


Spee TE ibn oo cinnins chap ibed cence cWbbsiuneay sieivesvens —- 
Mrs, Siocum and Elizabeth Westcott. 

Soprano solo, Chanson de Plorian.......... 26.60.5600 e0e0s Godard 
Gertrude Fick. 

Soprano solo, Carissima, waltz song. ............6.6000eeceee —_— 

Daisy Lock. 

Coptraite, 1 Bear’ Vou Came: Been cc cc decccacccvessgecs Marshall 
Flora Waldeck. 

Biemne, Lewd; Mane My Cig oo ieitiin cebni eh nvcndes ceneccced Alford 
Ruth La Force. 

Mezzo, Mutter, O, sing’mich zur Ruh.............. 6.00005 Hildach 
Olive Humphrey. 

Contralto, The Bird and the Rose..........-.ceeeeeeeees Horrocks 
Basso, The Golden Pathway. ...........cccescscescescceeses +. Gray 
LeRoy ae chad 
Vielia sole, AGSGOE ia vcde has pcine cxesconssgcissesecesas Borowski 
Isabelle Kellers. 

Barbeeme, Gaede vo icin ks nae ceh eid 6 an deve cnveeacaes Dudley Buck 
Robert Hague 
Sopra, Slot ia. ch Fac ieabaws haves y cpeesiiecccenescesecsens Jewett 
Miss Humphrey. 

Duet for soprano and alto, Boatman’s Song.................../ Abt 
Jean Thompson and Marie Ellis. 

Mezzo soprano, Un doux Liem. .........6ccccccecceeeenens Delbruch 
Isabelle Kellers. 

Soprano, Council de Mira, waltz song............... sake wee —_—— 
Grace Kelley. 

Soprano, Because I Love You... .........ccccsccccncuecceues Hawley 
Myrtle Humphrey. 
nue 


Jersey City is absolutely quiet as far as music is con- 
cerned, nearly all of the teachers, pianists and singers being 
out of town. Jessie Fenner, teacher of singing, is in Maine ; 
Mary L. Lockhart is spending her vacation in New York 
State, at Pocantico Hills; Belle Boltwood is summering in 
Maine, and a number cf others are at Asbury Park and 
Ocean Grove, N. J. Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Wilson sang 
at the latter place in the chorus of “The Messiah,” or 
August 9. Jessie Bruce LockHart. 
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A FEW OF THE PROMINENT TEACHERS OF THE DUNNING SYSTEM OF MUSIC STUDY. 


(1) Carrie Louise Dunning; (2) Elma Weiler, Salem, Ore.; 
yler, Texas; (7) Bessie Miller, San Diego, Cal.; (8) 
burgh, Pa. 


Aldrich Summer School. 


Summer schools for students of music are becoming s0 
important a factor in the educational development of Amer- 
ica that they are presenting gratifving results. Not many 
years ago a large number of ambitions musicians went to 
while now many of them attend estab- 


foreign masters, 


ON A SATURDAY URSION AT HAGUE, N. Y 
lished schools conducted by eminent masters in our own 
country. 

A good example of the recognized value of time, 
cal development and the growth of the summer school plan 
is to be found in the Aldrich Summer School for Singers, 
N. Y. Many inquiries 


musi- 


situated at Hague-on-Lake George, 


(3) Frederika H. Wadley, Denver, Colo.; 
Eugenie B 





First Appearance in America 1913-14 


CORDELIA 


Direction: ANTONIA SAWYER, New York 


Mrs. Conway 
Armstrong, Indianapolis, Ind.; 


(4) 


Abbott, Orange, N. J.; (9) Mary 


have been received from all parts of the country and its 
registration exceeded the number of teaching hours that 
its director, Perley Dunn Aldrich, was able to give, making 
it necessary for his regular assistant, Evelyn Estes Cor 
butt, to remain the entire session 
Mr. Aldrich’s untiring rts to 
serious work midst picturesque scenery and vacation at 


find a situation where 
tractions have been generously rewarded by his discovery 
of “Rock and Rye” at Hague, N. Y. Here every element 
exists for an art atmosphere, the importance of which can 
not be overestimated. 

The accompanying picture shows Mr. Aldrich with a part 
of his class embarking on one of their Saturday excur 
sions in his motor boat Bobs II, which, to be more musical 


Mr. Aldrich 
has become a member of the Lake George Regatta 


ly named, will soon be rechristened Isolde. 


Cecchetti Coming to America 


America next season Arrange 


this 


Cecchetti is coming to 
ments have been made 
dancer will tour the country as a member of Pavlowa’s 
It will be Cecchetti’s first appearance outside of 


whereby celebrated actor- 
company. 
Europe and for this reason much interest is centered in 
this visit. He is said to have made a sensation at Covent 
Garden last season. 

Max Rabinoff, Pavlowa’s manager, when abroad recent 
ly, began negotiations with Cecchetti in an effort to bring 
him over here with the Russian dancer. Cecchetti, how 
ever, had to arrange with St. Petersburg. He is the head 
of the technical department of the Russian Imperial ballet 
system, and succeeded the late Marius Petipa as master 
instructor at the Czar’s institute for the ballet, the Im 
perial Mariensky Institute in St, Petersburg. He has 
cabled Mr. Rabinoff, however, that he has obtained per- 
mission to make the tour with Pavlowa and will take part 
in dances with her. 


The concert of the powers evidently spends all its time 


tuning up.—Columbia State. 


Shaw, Galveston, Texas; (5) Mrs 


Gish Garw 


(10) werta Saumell, New York 


Another Son Born to Gerville-Reache. 


Another 


Madame Gerville-Reache and her hu 


addition to the hom 
has brought joy to the proud parent 


born on August 25 at promi 


Paul 
Madame 


healthy a youngster as 


On her transcontinental Gerville-Reac 


HER 
EST 


HUSBAND 
SON, PAUI 


GERVILLE-REACHI 
IND THEIR El 


MADAME 
RAMBAUD 

has made it a custom to take 
however, will now have a co 
donna intends to take both boy 


the 


future 

John J. Blackmore Busy. 
John J. Blackmore, the baritone, has de 
tember 27 as the date for 


Hall. 
heard in Munich and Leipsi 


Fellowing this engagemer 


reach America by October 20 1 


this side of the Atlantic 
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A Symphony in Yellow. 
ro the Boston Herald.) 
mposers often introduce into the first 
4 symphony some characteristic theme and 
again toward the end of the last move- 


ps in a different key or curiously and ingeni 


th other reminiscent melodies. Mother 
newhat the same thing in the allied ‘art 
the early spring she decks the fields with 


ld of the dandelions. They do not 

e golden age of their beauty quickly 
lver age of degeneracy and then, 

te eds float away like tiny aeroplanes, 
talks are left, making the ground look 


the scherzo-time of the red and pink 
roses bloom even in the ghastly 
fires have swept and destroyed, al 
hing grows tall and suggestive, but with 
own especially where it is abun- 


bears the portentous name of Erech 


lia. or the fire-weed. It is not effective “or 
assed and at a distance it does its 
melancholy destructiveness of 


begun there may be seen 
England landscapes a faint hint of the 
and as the days shorten this hint 
taintv: the golden rod lifts its tall 

its graceful fronds At the 

fences and walls, in clearings 

various species of this beautiful 

full bloom, and the atmosphere is tinged 
It lasts a long time, and when 


nit Into tall va makes a fine drawing- 


nent, It is a prophet of the ap 
tumn t suggests the yellow skies and 
! itmosphere of September Occa 


“¢ pt tribe rish 


15-20, returned to give a number of song recitals at Asbury 
Park, and on Sunday evening; August 10, sang at the ex- 
clusive Allenhurst Club. Her success on the occasions of 
all her appearances has been marked, a_ re-engagement 
at Northampton, a series of concerts and recitals in Cleve- 
land and Florida during the winter, and two appearances 
with Pryor and his band at Asbury Park, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings, August 23 and 24, being the fruits of 
her triumphs. 

Among the pupils who are keeping up their studies until 
the routine of rehearsals and performances starts in’ ate 
Miss Bishop, Florence Kossoy, John Hendrix, the well- 
known light opera baritone, and Theodore Heinroth, tenor, 
1 brother of Charles Heinroth, of Pittsburgh. 


Frances Alda Motors Through Europe. 


Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, closed her beautiful Paris apartment several weeks 
ago, and since then has been making an automobile tour 
through Germany, Austria and Switzerland. Madame Alda 
travels in a new forty horse power Rolls Royce car, built 
especially for the charming prima donna. 


Concert at “Music in the Pines.” 
Walpole, N. H., August 23, 1913. 

The fourth and last concert this summer at “Music-in- 
the-Pines,” on the estate of Franklin W. Hooper, director 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, was given 
by Edith Thompson, who has just returned from France, 
and Edwin Swain. Miss Thompson’s numbers were par- 
ticularly well adapted for the woodland. Especially was 
this ‘the case with MacDowell’s “Elfentanz” and “To a 
Water Lily,” and with the four etudes of Chopin. All 
of the MacDowell compositions were welcome in this Mac- 
Dowell week, as was the “Venezia e Napoli,” of Liszt, 
played in a masterful manner. 

Mr. Swain’s baritone voice is rich and full, his “Pil- 
grim’s Song,” by Tschaikowsky, “I Am Thy Harp,” by 
Woodman, and Spross’ “Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree” being 
sung with fine taste and phrasing. Lifa J. Low, of Boston, 
was accompanist. 

These artists will give a concert at the Town Hall here 
next Wednesday evening when Mr, Swain will sing Schu- 
bert’s “The Wanderer,” and Miss Thompson will play the 
“Sonata Tragica,” MacDowell. 

Among those who were present at “Music-in-te-Pines” 
were: Ex-Secretary of the United States Treasury, 























Hon. Franklin McVeagh and Mrs. McVeagh, of Chi- 
cago; Col. and Mrs. George B. Leighton; Dr. and 
Mrs. D. J. Calvin, Mr. and Mrs. Hudson E. Bridge, 
of St. Louis; Charles N. Vilas, of New York; Hon. 
John Hubbard, of Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. 
Howland, Dr. and Mrs. Abram Flexner. 

The program follows: 
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Miss Thompson. 
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wha to come, Byford Ryan’s Professional Pupils. 
y one who i Several prominent professional 
m the rapid (1) Madame Alda mountain climbing with her secretary, Miss Evans. (2) Madame Alda in a field of marguerites in singers are coaching this sum- 
‘ , Martenbad (3) Madame Alda en route for Carlsbad in her new 40 horsepower Rolls Royce car, especially built for her. th f R h 
ind it mn 4) Madame Alda in the doorway of Wagner's Festspielhaus in Bayreuth mer wit Byford yan, the 
f he whol well known New York vocal 
were, into the field of the cloth Madame Alda will revisit Venice prior to r.turning to instructor, at his studio, 28 West Sixty-third street. 
olden streets of the heavenly city America in October. Upon reaching New York she will Mr. Ryan has unusual aptitude for professional coaching, 
his magic touch, seems to have been start at once for the Pacific Coast, there to open her concert especially for operatic and musical comedy, as he was for 
ld again and trying his experiment of tour assisted by Frank La Forge, the noted American com- several years leading tenor at the Berlin Opera Comique, 
old poser-pianist, and Gutia Casini, the young Russian cellist. thus being able to give to his pupils all the standard tra- 
means the only yellow flower ditions of operatic work. Among those who are appear- 
with its symmetrical daisy-like ap eara sats H 3 9 ing for their fall work are Ann Swinburne, who will ap- 
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we may speak with propriety of 


forming a symphony in yellow 


The Pattersons’ Busy Summer. 
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Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


David Dubinsky’s Success. 

David Dubinsky, the well-known Philadelphia violinist, 
is the possessor of the following press tributes: 

Mr. Dubinsky played with notable taste and artistry.—Philadelphia 
Pelegraph, 

He is complete master of the violin —Camden Post-Telegram, 

Mr. Dubinsky played intelligently and with richness of tone-— 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times 

To the exquisite adagio of the Brahms sonata he gave a reading 
listinguished for expression. He has a human, sympathetic quality 
that appeals to the heart.—Philadelphia Record, 

Mr. Dubinsky played with a full and broad tone and a genuine 
poreciation of the poetic values of the work (Franck sonata),— 
Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

He played with much feeling and all of his accustomed technical 
skill. He was heard last night in Bruch’s concerto for violin in 
G minor, op, 26; Saint-Saéns’ introduction and “Ronde Capriccioso”; 
Wieniawski’s romance and Laub's polonaise Encores were de- 
manded of him in each instance —Philadelphia Press, 


Dubinsky scored a personal triumeh. So well did he please his 
hearers that he responded to both his numbers, Wieniawski's second 
polonaise and Mendelssohn's concerto, with encores.—Camden 
Courier ( Advertisement.) " 


pear early in the season in “The Coquette” by Victor Her- 
bert; Christie McDonald, who will star in Herbert's 
“Sweethearts”; Olive Ulrich, of the same company; Hazel 
Cox, of the “Merry Countess” company, and Ivy Scott, of 
the Aborn Opera Company. 





Adele Lewing on Vacation. 

Adele Lewing, the pianist, whose busy summer season 
ended August 15, is taking a short vacation in the Pocono 
Mountains, Pa., and will resume her lessons at her resi- 
dence studio, 1125 Madison avenue, New York, Septem- 
ber 15. 





Bruno Huhn Back at Work. 
Bruno Huhn has returned to New York and has re- 
sumed teaching at his studio, 231 West 96th street. He 
is looking forward to a very busy season. 





“I'm beginning to doubt my judgment about the new 
soprano,” said the first manager, who had been wildly en- 
thusiastic. “Why?” asked the second manager. “None of 
the other sopranos seem to be jealous of her.”—Kansas 
City Star. 
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Von Unschuld’s Childhood. 


Marie von Unschuld’s early childhood was surrounded 
with the best music, and at the age of five years she was 
given her first piano instruction by her aunt. However, 
she soon outgrew her aunt’s instruction and was placed 
under the guidance of a piano teacher of the town near 
Vienna, where her father had retired. This teacher, also, 
after one year, told his young pupil’s parents that he could 
not impart anything more to the child and that it would 
be advisable to place her in the Vienna Conservatory. 
However, the parents did not like to send her there as 
young as she was, but the powerful musical instinct of the 
child forced them to do so. 

On the occasion of her mother’s visit to Vienna, the 
young child, at that time ten years old, jumped on to the 
platform as the train was about to pull out, asking her to 
take her along to Vienna to undertake the examinations at 
the Conservatory; as the starting signal had been given, 
the mother had to comply with the wishes of the juven'le 
pianist. In Vienna, the professors not only recognized her 
talent but placed her in the advanced grades. Retu-n ng 
home, she told her father that she was admitted to the 
Conservatory and asked him to allow her to pursue her 
studies. Her father had to take into consideration the 
financial side of the matter and explained to her that he 
had put aside for her, according to European custom, a 
fund for her trousseau when she married, and that he 
would necessarily have to use this up. As young as she 
was she told him that she preferred that he use this capital 
for her musical education as she knew that she could earn 
enough later for several trousseaux. Seeing the determi- 
nation of the energetic youngster he placed her in a private 
institution for her general education while she was pur 
suing her music studies at the Conservatories. She gradu- 
ated after three years with the first prize medal and silver 
medal. for excellent studies. 

Coming home from the Vienna Conservatory crowned 
with success, bearing the first prize medal and the recip’e >t 
of a beautiful piano from a firm in Vienna, she presented 
her diplomas and medals to her parents with the words: 
“Now, dear father, you will have to let me go to study 
under a good concert pianist because you know I have not 
yet finished my studies.” Bernhard Stavenhagen, who was 
having great success at that time in Vienna, heard the 
young girl and is said to have not only offered to take her 
‘n his concert class in Weimar, Germany, bat when asked 





what fees were to be paid, refused with the words, “If you 
wish to make me angry, speak of a fee.” 

Madame von Unschuld’s career furnishes a good illus 
tration for music students that a diploma does not meen 
the end of studying and the last acquirement of know'edve 


Mary Dennison Gailey’s Recital. 


Following her return from an extended concert tour in 
the Southern States, Mary Dennison Gailey gave an in- 
promptu recital on Friday afternoon, August 29, at Ovide 
Musin’s studios, 51 West Seventy-sixth street, New York, 
before a most appreciative and enthusiastic audience. She 
played variations by Tartini-Kreisler; “In a Garden,” by 
Tirindelli; “Orientale,” by Cui; Hungarian dance, in D 
minor, by Brahms, and the first movement of the Tschai 
kowsky concerto. 

This artist not only possesses an attractive personality, 
but also has a brilliant and sure technic and large, magnetic 
tone (characteristic of the Musin school). Her musical con 
ception of a work arouses the admiration and respect of 
connoisseurs. She received an ovation, which will surely be 
repeated upon her return in October. 

Miss Gailey visited Pittsburgh on her way West, where 
she is to appear in a dozen or more concerts. Th’'s s:ason 
promises to be a busy one, two extensive tours having been 
booked already which will take her as far as Cuba. 


Yvonne de Treville at Jenny Lind Theater. 


The accompanying picture shows Yvonne de Tréville, the 
celebrated coloratura soprano, standing in front of the re 
mains of the Jenny Lind Theater, at Monterey, Cal., which 
was built in 1850 and is now nearly in ruins, ° It is for 
the restoration of this historic old building that Mics de 
Tréville will give a performance of her costume rec'tal, 
“Three Centuries of Prime Donne,” during her Pacific Coast 
tour this winter. 

During the second part of the recital Miss de Trévill 
will impersonate Jenny Lind, singing arias from the repet 
tory of the famous Swedish Nightingale. Through th 
boards of the old theater it will be noticed in the picture 
that Jenny Lind is peering out. The impersonation of he 


is fine. The photograph in the upper corner is an excellent 
portrait of Miss de Tréville. 








- 
YVONNE DE TREVILLE AT JENNY LIND THEATER, MONTEREY, CAt 
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“Hatu Music Charms?” lisps an exchange. Well, 
hath it? 


snicnniariiindipinteunciine 
TRUE to tradition, the European Concert has its 
deadheads. 


MANY a musician who has a message for the 
world is too lazy to deliver it. 


In Mexico they are forbidding American popular 
music at cafes and in the parks. On to Mexico! 
rs 
Now comes the time when the screeching of the 
slate pencil will be heard again throughout the land. 


PavLowa denies that she struck her dancing 
partner. But surely she will not attempt to dispute 
that she struck the public. 


Ow1ncG to the Labor Day holiday on September 
1, the Musica Courter this week will be pub- 
lished one day later than usual. 

a 

MapAME Me asa probably will be heard with the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company at the Auditorium 
when the season opens there in November. 


en 

\r the recent German Roman Catholic conven- 
tion “America” was pronounced to be an unpatriotic 
hymn. It is worse than that; it is bad music, 

—-—@ - 

BayreutnH has under advisement a plan to alter- 
nate Gluck performances at the Stadt Theater with 
the Wagner representations at the Festspielhaus. 

na i es 

Ar the Petits Champs in Constantinople a recent 
performance of “Un Ballo in Maschera” was well 
attended in spite of unsettled political conditions. 


—~——_— 





One often wonders whether it is not possible that 
if beauty lies in the eye of the beholder, music lies 
more in the ear of the listener than in the composi- 


tion. 
~ <O— 


One gleans from the Monthly Musical Record 
that “the tongue is a veritable stumbling block in 
the path of the singer.” And the English tongue 
seems to be the worst of all. 

sisal 

Arrer all, the Dresden house in which Wagner 
composed “Lohengrin” is not to be converted into a 
brewery. A wealthy Saxon is to purchase the place 
and turn it into a Wagner museum. 


—— + 
ANNOUNCEMENT comes from the Italian Sym- 


phony Society of New York of its intention to give 
a concert next month, commemorative of the cen- 
tenary of Verdi. The program is to be made up 
only of his works. 





—¢ om 
San Francisco learned from the Musicat 
Courter that Leoncavallo is to direct opera there 
this fall at the Tivoli, and the city’s newspapers 
published the information after confirming the 
Leoncavallo interview obtained for these coluinns 
by our Roman correspondent. 
eed 
CoMMEMORATIVE of the centenary of his birth, 
Verdi's letters are being published in a five volume 
edition. We venture to state, without knowing the 
contents of the collection, that they will not reveal 
half as many begging letters as Wagner wrote to 
persons who looked like easy lenders. 
warmennienputcaneeton 
IsaporA DuNCAN writes to her American man- 


agers that the daily newspaper reports of her hav- 
ing danced recently in South America are false. 
The artist says that she still is grief stricken over 
the tragic death of her children and does not intend 


to appear publicly for another year or more. 
——-o—— 


A Loyat inhabitant of Los Angeles, Cal., informs 
the Mustcat Courter that his city has not 200,000 
inhabitants as these columns stated recently, but 
just 500,000 according to the current annual state- 
ment of the Los Angeles City Auditor. That makes 
Los Angeles the tenth largest community in the 





United States. New York is first, Chicago second, 
Philadelphia third, and then follow (in the order 
named) St. Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Los Angeles, Buffalo and San 
Francisco. 

oni Q mn 


A coMMIttTeE has been formed under the presi- 
dency of M. Poincaré, President of France, to re- 
ceive subscriptions for a monument to the memory 
of the late Jules Massenet. The list of the com- 
mittee includes practically all the big names in 
French music of the present day. 

SE 


Tue Italian Opera Company at the Coliseo in 
Buenos Aires has given fifty-four performances this 
season, six each of “Parsifal,” “Aida” and “Rigo- 
letto,” five each of “Walkiire,” “Gioconda,” “Bar- 
biere” and “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and three each 
of “Lohengrin,” “Mefistofele” and “Madama But- 
terfly.” 

—————>—_ 

As Father Knickerbocker remarked recently to 
Uncle Sam, “It’s a long time between opera per- 
formances,” but all that will be changed on Septem- 
ber 15 when the Century Opera opens its doors with 
an “Aida” performance. To say that the music 
lovers of the metropolis are curious is to put it very 
mildly indeed. 

———_o———_ 

As regards music in the open, a writer in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung complains that bands have be- 
come a great nuisance at the famous German and 
Austrian summer resorts, to which tens of thousands 
go for rest and recuperation. Not only is it no 
longer possible to eat, or to read a newspaper, or to 
chat in peace, but one cannot even take a walk in 
the woods without being molested, for “with dia- 
bolical ingenuity bandstands have been erected in 
the most romantic and formerly secluded spots, and 
often they are so close together that one can hear 
simultaneously two bands playing different pieces.” 
For most patients “bird songs and voices of the 
forest trees would be infinitely more agreeable and 
soothing than band music,” adds the Frankfurt 
writer, who implores the physicians and authorities 
at the resorts to banish the bands altogether, or, at 
least, to restrict their activity. : 

a wae ae 


Ir turns out that the rumor of David Popper’s 
death was true, and the American musical world 
will learn with deep regret that the great cellist 
passed away at Budapest, August 7, at the age 
of sixty-seven. His loss comes with peculiar 
poignancy to the cello playing fraternity, in whose 
hearts Popper held an especially warm place, not 
only on account of his own executive prowess on 
the instrument, but also because he had done so 
exceptionally great a work in expanding its technic 
and enriching its literature by writing a number of 
compositions which have become standard wherever 
the cello is heard as a solo factor. The Popper 
pieces, together with those of Davidoff, brought 
about a reaction in cello composition that marked 
the death of the foolish transcriptions and empty 
display matter which composers for the instrument 
were writing, and thereafter it became customary 
to follow the Davidoff-Popper models by combin- 
ing skillful musicianship with refined melody, 
serious artistic purpose and due attention to the 
accompanying orchestra or piano, David Popper 
was born at Prague. served as first cellist at the 
Vienna Opera from 1868 to 1873; in 1872 married 
the pianist, Sophie Menter; separated from her in 
1886 ; for the next ten years toured Europe success- 
fully as a soloist; and in 1896 was appointed pro- 
fessor of the Royal Conservatoire in Budapest, 
a position he occupied until his death. It is safe to 
say that many of the Popper morceaux will re- 
nm a valuable fixed part of the repertory of the 
cello. 
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OTOLOGY AND NOISE. 


In a paper recently read before the International 
Medical Congress held in London, Dr. Clarence 
Blake, of Boston, made the significant remark that 
noise was the most important and injurious by- 
product of industry, though the one to receive the 
least attention. 

With Dr, Arthur H. Cheatle’s paper on the deaf- 
ness associated with aeroplaning we are not con- 
cerned, except in so far as that specialist in otology 
at King’s College, London, referred to the injurious 
effect of the noise of the motor. 

If noise, in excess, is the cause of deafness, is it 
not reasonable to believe that much noise, or even 
a moderate amount of it, blunts the finer sensitive- 
ness of the ear? 

Let us apply a favorite method of mathematicians 
and logicians to the problem and reduce it to ab- 
surdity—reductio ad absurdum. For instance, the 
Duke of Wellington and the Emperor Napoleon 
in the evening after the battle of Waterloo could 
not have listened to a string quartet. After ten 
hours of artillery roar and musketry clatter their 
ears would probably have been insensitive to the 
feeble sounds of violins. At any rate, the emo- 
tional appeal of such sounds would have been nil. 
Very few of us, fortunately, are likely to hear the 
thunders and shrieks of battle. But none of us is 
able to find a 
The forest is silent to us only because we cannot 


retreat where noises cannot come. 
hear the multitudinous sounds on every side, 
“Could our ears catch the murmur of these tiny 
maelstroms, as they whirl in the innumerable 
myriads of living cells which constitute each tree, 
we should be stunned, as with the roar of a great 
Basis of 


“ 


city,” writes Huxley in his “Physical 
Life.” 

Of course we have no means of knowing bow 
fine the human sense of hearing might have been 
had our primordial progenitors heard no tumultu- 
ous cataracts or bellowing mastodons to distract 
them from the lullaby of closing flowers and the 
matin song of expanding leaves. When we con- 
sider the disturbance a ticking watch can make in 
the middle of the night we are warranted in think- 
ing that our sense of hearing might have been acute 
to an extraordinary degree if we had never to hear 
a noise as loud as a watch tick. But noise and civ- 
ilization go hand in hand. The savage stalks in 
silence through the thicket and across the plain. 
The civilized white man came with a gun and an- 
nounced the advent of light and learning with the 
explosion of powder, the brobdignagian buzz of 
saw mills, the riot and rush of locomotives, the din 
and discord of steam whistles, the thud and crush- 
ing of mining machinery, the chuck and swish of 
the factory loom, the clang and insistent clamor of 
fire bells, the whizz and whirr of the motor car, 
bawling of peddlers, rattling of carriage wheels, 
clatter of hoofs on the asphalt, resounding roar of 
street cars, infernal tattoo of the electric hammer, 
dynamite blasts, shouting newsboys, brass, bands, 
baseball cheers. The wonder is that the delicate 
tympanic membrane can stand it as long as it does. 

We find the music of the old masters tame. We 
miss the bass drums, cymbals, tubas, trombones, 
eight horns, E flat clarinets, piccolos, celestas, xy’o- 
phones, and cannot understand the enthusiasm of 
Mozart’s admirers who called the puerile C major 
symphony the “Jupiter.” Today we need an or- 
chestra of a hundred men and an organ for a medi- 
tation or a pastorale. Our nervous system gets no 
thrill in the concert room as it might have had if 
we were accustomed to the sleepy afternoons of 
Bach’s old Leipsic, or the tranquillity of Beetho- 
ven’s Vienna. The surprise with which Haydn 
startled his London friends a century and a quarter 
ago raises a smile today. We would call his sym- 
phony the “Echo,” not the “Surprise.” We have 
no grounds for believing that we possess more 
brains or musical intelligence than our fathers—at 


least we older men have not. Yet there must be 
a reason why the sonority which seemed so rich and 
powerful in 1800 sounds so thin and feeble in 1913. 
Unquestionably the reason is that we have pro- 
gressed enormously in noise. The uproar of our 
streets is now so great that at times we cannot con- 
verse at all even at the top of our voices. It is no 
uncommon sight to see two talkers point to the ele- 
vated train overhead and signal to each other that 
they will resume their shouting when the hubbub 
lessens. 

Is that a helpful education for the ear of a musi- 
We think not. We are already more re- 
nowned throughout the world for our hard and 


cian? 


piercing voices than for our musical compositions. 
Many writers have tried to explain why we s>ould 
be so far behind Europe in the production of com- 
They usually begin by informing us thi 
“Give her 


posers. 
America is young and end by saying: 
more time.” Youth and age, however, have littl: 
to do with it, 

It is noise that dulls the sensitiveness of our ears 
We are an industrial people, and the handmaid of 
industry is noise—that is to say, when the industry 
is not hand made. 

For two centuries the great industrial nation of 
Europe has been England. And what has England 
done in music compared with the achievements of 
When England was 
the leading musical nation of Europe she had not 


the less commercial nations? 


yet given to the world the steam engine, railway 
and spinning jenny. Today her brawny hand of 
industry is awkward at the lyre. 
We have been artisans, not 

Without a doubt we make 
rhe 


Our nation never 
had a musical past. 
artists, from the start. 
more noise than any other nation on the globe. 
question is: Can we preserve and cultivate a sensi- 
tive and delicate ear for music in the turmoil of so 
much iniquitous and ubiquitous noise ? 

How long, too, can Germany retain her musical 
supremacy with her enormous strides as a commer- 
cial and industrial The Germany of the 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Schiu- 
bert, Schumann, Wagner, Brahms, period was not 
the manufacturing, trading, navigating Germany of 
today, which is second only to England in the com- 
merce of the world. Will the noise and prose of 
its modern life supplant the music and poetry of the 
older Germany? We do not know, and we make 
jut we fear that the otologists at the 


nation ? 


no guess, 
London conference were right in saying that nose 
is injurious to the ear, and has not received the at- 
tention it deserves. 





Porte objection is raised by a gentleman living 
in Europe because in its department, “The Progress 
of American Music,” this paper includes only works 
by composers born in the United States. The pro- 
testant, although he was born abroad and now 
resides there, spent a great many years in America, 
and has published many excellent compositions 
which he should be considered “American 
compositions.” No doubt they should, but the de- 
partment in question happens to be restricted to 
composers born in this country, and is conducted 
for an ethnological purpose as well as for a musical 
It is no reflection on the works of “American” 


says 


one. 
composers born abroad that such productions are 
not listed in our department, and for many of them 
we have the most profound respect. Conceptions 
of the terms “American composer” and “American 
compositions” Until all mu- 
sicians agree on a common definition and under- 
standing, a strict interpretation must necessarily 
designate as “Americans” those born in this coun- 


vary considerably. 


try. 





At Middlesbrough, a town in Yorkshire, a street 
has been named after Sir Edward Elgar. That is 
nothing. Irving Berlin has had a city named after 
him and Kaiser Wilhelm lives in it. 


THE REAPER OF WEEDS. 


The MacDowell Festival at Peterboro not un- 
naturally brings up the old, much disputed ques- 
tion of the advisability of using Indian, negro or 
other native themes and rhythms in American com- 
position, or of giving these compositions Indian or 
negro names. In the search of romance or of po- 
etic ideas composers the world over seem at all 
times to have gone to nature; to bird or animal life, 
or to exotic lands. In the very earliest times com- 
their which indicated 
their character of tone poems or tone pictures, or 


posers gave works names 
suggested some foreign atmosphere or local color. 
There seems to have been a time between those 
early days and the epoch of “the music of the fu- 
ture” during which this feeling of the necessity or 
advisability of associating music with some mate- 
rial thing was temporarily lost, only to be taken up 
again more intently and enthusiastically than ever 
by those very inventors of the “music of the fu- 
But there has 
hardly been a time in the history of music when we 
not had 
rhapsodies, Italian, Scotch and Irish fantasies, and 


ture,” Franz Liszt and his school. 


have Hungarian rhapsodies, Spanish 


innumerable like conceptions. Even in the matter 
of absolute music composers have introduced such 
exotic ideas, although, for the sake of retaining the 
orthodox conception of what we recognize as abso- 
lute music, omitting the name. 

But if this use of exotic conceptions is prevalent 
in music it is still more so in that most closely al- 
art, the 
titles and captions of the works of the great poets 


lied sister poetry. Glance over merely 
and you will find a very large number, probably, 
indeed, a vast majority, that suggest something al 
together foreign. This is particularly true of the 
poetry of England, wherein we find poems about 
every country on the face of the earth except Eng 
And 
It is 
simply that the poet finds little or no romance in 
the life of 


where. 


land (speaking in genera! terms, of course). 
the obvious reason of this is not far to seek 


England and therefore seeks it else 
And it may be mentioned in passing that, 
in regard to art, people have expressed their won- 
der and astonishment that any painter should care 
to paint city s.reets, business blocks, factory inte 
riors and such homely, every day, unromantic 
scenes. 

In the field of opera, where these three arts are 
combined to form a single whole, we certain!y find 
only rare instances in which ordinary scenes of 
daily life are depicted. Our opera composers go 
almost invariably to some romantic land or roman- 
tic era for their subjects and their inspirations. 
(nd one, at least, very good reason for this is the 
scenery and costuming, which is certainly more ef 
fective when adapted to foreign lands and customs 
than it is when we see ourselves and the scenes of 
our own lives placed before us on the stage. 

And, lastly, as a business proposition it is gener 
ally understood that musical compositions sell bet 
ter if they have attractive names. This was true 
in the good old days when we find that program 
notes, which were, at their inception, intended 
rather for advertisement, to add to the popularity 
and success of the piece to be performed, than as 
an intelligent explanation for educated auditors 
fitted stories of the most romantic sort to sympho- 
which stories had 


certainly never emanated from the mind of the 


nies—even those of Beethoven 


composer at all. In other words, audiences like to 
know “what the music means,” and if you merely 
explain the musical construction of a piece, even to 
the modern audience, you furnish not half as much 
pleasure as if you can make a readable, poetic, ro- 
mantic story out of it. The most popular pieces of 
nearly all great composers have been so treated; 
and even the sonatas of Beethoven have not been 
free from such romantic interpretation. 

It is fair to assume, therefore, that this is a per- 
fectly natural human tendency, and as natural to 
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the composers themselves, for they, too, are human, of a dual nature. All music is American music 


to their audiences. It is not surprising, then, 
t our American composers should seek that ro- 
mance, which is near at hand, the romance of the 
evro and the for we, ourselves, being 
materialists, have littke enough. The Mac- 
Dowell influences seem to have been Scandinavian, 


New England and Indian; he had blood ties 


Indian, 


cote 
h the first two of these, lived in the third, 
hich was the ancient hunting ground of the last. 
\nd so, no doubt, the inspiration of nearly every 
her composer could be accounted for, and, to an 
equal extent, of every poet. Longfellow found his 
siration in the homely life of New England and 
in tales of the Indians, and other poets have re- 
rded their impressions of our negroes or of life 
the wilder northern or western portions of our 
the error arises in the seemingly growing 
eption that American music, and especially 
erican opera, must have an American subject. 
hat ibsurd, and no such practice has ever ob- 
ned in European countries. No one would ever 
t naming those operas of Verdi which were 
ritten to English or other foreign subjects less 
in than the rest; no one would think of calling 
Rienzi” or “Tristan” un-German, or un-Wagne- 
n: and, in the same way, MacDowell’s “Indian 
te s certainly no more American than is the 
rest his output The fact is that, being an 
American, he could by no means possibly write 
invthinge but American music And, conversely, 
Walter Damrosch, and Victor Herbert, and the 
other \merican composers!!”” who were born in 
Furope, cannot by any possibility ever write a Sin- 
le note of American music. And one might even 
o so far as to say that the music of the California 
omposer, Henry Schonfeld, is not truly American 
though this brilliant composer was born in 
nerica—for his parents were German, he was 
ht up in the German colony in Milwaukee, 
German through and through in manner, 
t, and sentiment. And it is fair to say this in 
the fact that his “Negro Suite” for 
red orchestra is one of the most truly exqui- 
ind characteristic pieces of Negro melody of 
hich we have any knowledge. 
\nd with regard to American rag-time, it is cer 
not deemed necessary that the composers of 
hall be born Americans, yet wherever we find it 
name it, without hesitation, American music, 
h contradiction has its excuse in the dual and 
ous meaning of that word “American” 
ipplied to music. Speaking truly and in ex 
rms we should perhaps say that rag-time 
posed by foreigners was “music tn imitation of 
\merican style.” The fact is that the first picce 
iv-time, the original rag-time tune which con 
uted the prototype of all the rest, may very well 
been composed by a foreign resident of this 
It is not at all improbable, for many of 
1 men are foreigners by birth, and they 
mpose much band music of the rag-time style. 
even if that were so, it would prove nothing 
time is not the invention of any single in 
but the outcome of a slow evolution in 
\merican popular music, just as Hungarian or 
inisl usic Is the outcome of a similar process 
ti tries 
ut the point of all this is that it would be 
hameful if all the music composed in our Ameri- 
should be the production of foreigners 
it would be shameful for the Hungarians if 
é re no Hungarian music except that writ- 
Germans in imitation of the Hungarian 
ist as it would be shameful for Spain 
were no Spanish music except that written 
the Spanish manner by Bizet, Chabrier, Mosz- 
ind other foreigners 
We arrive by this line of reasoning at the fact 
\merican music may be considered as being 





which is: 

1st. Composed by an American composer. 

2nd. Composed in the American style. 

But is that American style—this thing which we 
call rag-time—a style calculated to be worthy of 
use in classical composition? Will it ever be pos- 
sible to state unequivocally that a composition of 
serious intent is both the work of an American 
composer and couched in the American style? 
That would certainly be a desideratum. To have 
our American classical music so strongly impreg- 
nated with our Americanism that it would be as 
quickly recognizable as American as is our rag- 


To have 


time would certainly be a glorious thing! 





LIBRETTO PRIZE. 


In order to facilitate the efforts of Ameri- 
can composers to obtain a suitable libretto 
for the $10,000 prize competition offered by 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs, 
the Musical Courier offers a prize of $200 
for the best libretto on an American subject 
which shall conform to the regulations of 
the above mentioned prize competition. 

These conditions are as follows: 

I—The librettist must be a citizen of the 
United States; 

II—The opera must be grand opera, one, 
two or three acts, but must be of such 
length that the entire performance will not 
exceed three and one-quarter hours includ- 
ing intermissions ; 

III—The libretto must be in English, 
and the text be worthy of the sponsorship 
of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. 

Since the completed opera, words and 
music, must be submitted to the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs before August 
1, 1914, and the time for such a work is 
relatively short, the librettos to be sub- 
mitted for the Musical Courier prize must 
be received by us before October 31, 1913; 
and the prize will, if possible, be awarded 
before November 30, 1913. The libretto 
will remain the absolute property of the 
author. The Musical Courier arrogates to 
itself no rights of any kind whatsoever. In 
order that the requisite anonymity should 
be preserved, the name of the author of the 
winning libretto will be made public, but 
not the title of his work. 

If the author of the prize-winning libretto 
desires, The Musical Courier will make an 
effort to place him in communication with 
a composer who will set the work to music. 

N. B.—It need scarcely be added that 
the Musical Courier Prize is in no way 
associated with the prize offered by the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs. 











our style universally recognized as being so strong, 
so characteristic, that other, older nations would 
But is that to 
be attained by the use of Indian and Negro sub- 


copy it would be no less honorable! 


jects? 

It is impossible at present to answer that ques- 
tion. We cannot even guess at the true answer to 
it. We simply do not know. It is one of those im- 
penetrable mysteries which the future holds safely 
hid from our mortal vision. 

Then what course are our composers to pursue? 
\'p to the present time they have given us all sorts 
of music. Some lean towards the Indian, some 
the some towards various Euro- 
pean styles, some towards the simple abstract. 


towards negro, 

But there is one style which scarcely a single 
American composer has succeeded in: the useful. 
practical style of serious music, especially of or- 
chestra music or music in any of the larger forms. 





We have had, it is true, a certain number of excel- 
lent composers of songs, piano pieces and the like, 
which have been really useful, practical, and which 
have been used in consequence. But the number of 
useful pieces in the larger forms which our Ameri- 
can born composers have given us may be counted 
on the fingers of the two hands. 

There may be some reason for this. In their de- 
sire to be serious, to be recognized as serious and 
not popular composers, they have gone to the other 


extreme. They have become so dry as to be un- 
palatable. Now what we need in America more 


than anything else today is a large production of 
pieces which stand just between the popular and 
the unpalatably dry. And, after all, if we would 
but tell ourselves the truth we would recognize the 
fact that the compositions of all ages which have 
lived belong to exactly this class. Beethoven, Wag- 
ner, Schumann, Schubert, Mozart, even Bach, gave 
us tunes that were often almost trivial in their 
lightness, and very near to the boundary line of 
popular music. And the trouble with our Ameri- 
can composers is not that they write in the Indian 
or Negro style, not that they lean on Wagner, or 
the German school, or the Russian or Scandinavian 
schools, but simply that they are afraid to be popu- 
lar. 

And, after all, why this fear? What if a thou- 
sand bad pieces are produced, what if a hundred 
bad composers are encouraged by mistaken but 
well meaning enthusiasts ?—old Father Time, “the 
Reaper of Weeds,” will sooner or later ruthlessly 
mow them down:;—old Father Time, our truest 
friend did we but know it, for he takes only the 
chaff and the weeds, and leaves all that is good! 
Then why inveigh against the progress of rag-time ? 
It will soon be mowed down and swept away if it is 
worthless, and all of the persecution in the world 
will not destroy it if it is worthy. 

It is this fear of popularity which is the greatest 
disease of our times, and it is not confined to mu- 
sical composition alone nor to any one country. 
Even our artists are influenced by it, and you hear 
one artist criticising another because he or she 
sings or plays “popular stuff” and “plays to the 
gallery.” You hear some of our most successful 
composers and writers criticised for the same crime 
—they are accused of “prostituting their art for the 
sake of money,” etc., etc. It is all very absurd, and 
the truth is that we have a school of American 
composers, of American composition were we but 
willing to recognize them. They belong to the 
more or less popular class, it is true; they write 
such things as will be performed and will win suc- 
cess, 

Then it is in our hands to give our composers a 
hearing, to give them support and honor. It is in 
our hands to see that the American composer shall 
be really American and born of American parents. 
And, for the rest, we must put our faith in old 
Father Time, the Reaper of Weeds. 

aw se 

Cuarces Pons, whose delightful opera, “Le Voile 
du Bonheur,” won such flattering success in Paris 
last year, is composing music to a new work entitled 
“Francoise.” The most interesting feature of th’s 
piece of news is the fact that this new work, like 
“Le Voile du Bonheur,” is written to a libretto by a 
French Senator. The former was by the Senator 
from the Department of the Var; the latter by Mr. 
Couyba, known in the world of literature as Maurice 
Boukey. How soon will American Senators write 
opera librettos ? 

-_ oO 

VieENNA may be slow in some things, but it loses 
no time in getting its opera season started. The 
1913-1914 Operatic campaign in the Austrian cap- 
ital began August 18 with a performance of “Loh- 
engrin.” One of the early novelties of the season 
there is to be “The Girl of the Golden West.” 
Vienna will be surprised when it hears Puccini's 
latest output. 
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POE IN MUSIC. 


Oliver Ditson, of 
Raven,” a melodrama, words by Edgar Allan Poe, 
American poet, music by Arthur Bergh, American 
composer, and a few words on the subject are in 


Boston, has published “The 


place here. 

Inimitable Poe, the most remarkable poet the 
United States has yet produced, and who has had 
unstinted praise from European critics and much 
abuse from American writers, is still, and probably 
will remain, a great stimulator of musical ideas in 
the brains of composers. Henry James, a fellow 
countryman of Poe, has spoken of this poet's “use 
less verse”—as if poetry should teach morality, in- 
culcate wisdom, praise practical inventions and fur- 
nish tombstone epitaphs in fustian doggerel! Poe's 
verse, like all other verse, is useless for purposes for 
which it was never intended, as are mustard plasters 
and flying machines. 

But as lyrical poetry the magical word symphe- 
nies of Poe approach the vagueness of music more 
hearly than the poems of any other poet whoms 
ever. From a musical point of view his poetry is 
anything but useless. Many a composer has re- 
gretted the paucity of Poe's poetic output. 
the Wordsworth’s 
minous verse could be exchanged for another s'en 


For mu- 
sical purposes whole of volu- 
der volume of Poe’s unapproachable lyrics. 

We know of several musical settings of all Poe’s 
half a dozen famous poems. ‘The Raven” has been 
a continual inspiration to the composer. Arthur 
Bergh has broken no new ground in writing a musi 
cal setting for the most widely known of Poe's 
poems. Nor has be gone out of his way to find 
strange harmonies and weird effects. Yet his work 
has that indefinable quality we call atmosphere. We 
feel as if there was something uncanny and unreal 
close at hand: 

Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.”—( Coleridge. ) 

And the composer accomplishes his ends with 
very simple means. He has to keep the music sub 
dued in order that the voice of the reciter may b 
heard, and at the same time he must color and il 
lumine the picture which the words suggest. He 
tries no tricks of realism. Andrew Lang quotes 
George Sand’s lines describing Chopin living in the 
half ruined monastery in Majorca: “The melodies 
of the wind and rain seemed to be magically trans- 
muted into his music, so that, without any puerile 
attempt at direct imitation of sounds, his compcsi 
tions were alive with the air of the tempest. In 
Poe’s genius, too, there was a kind of pre-estab 
lished harmony between musical words and melan 
choly thoughts.” 

We see nothing in this musical setting “The 
Raven” to warrant our ranking Arthur Bergh with 
either Poe or Chopin, But we repeat that we find 
a suitable and consistently uniform style of-musical 
treatment which admirably suggests the atmosphere 
of the poem. The music is not a copy of Wagner, 
an imitation of Berlioz, or a replica of Tschat' ow 
sky, yet there are harmonic changes, rhythms and 
formulas which prompt us to believe that Arthur 
Bergh remembered those composers’ works in a sub- 
conscious way when he was making his weird music 
for “The Raven.” How he caught and imprisone*l 
that impalpable atmosphere we cannot say. He 
probably cannot tell us himself how he did it, Pre 
sumably he keenly felt the grip of the poem on h-s 
feelings as he wrote. At any rate, he has succeeded 
in echoing in his music the tears and raptures of 
the poet’s verse. There is always something om‘n 
ous and foreboding in Poe's pleasantries. It is like 
the tragedy of death and dissolution lurking behind 
the wine and laughter at the farewell feast of Pe- 








Eunice is slowly trickling from the severed arteries. 
The highest praise we can bestow on the music 
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POE'S GRAVE IN BALTIMORE, 


of “The Raven” is that Arthur Bergh has felt and 
expressed that tragedy in modern harmonies, 

It is this setting which David Bispham uses in 
his recitation and acting of “The Raven.” 


Max Situ, in the New York Press, speaks a few 
earnest words to those of our music students who 
go to Europe for the purpose of having a good time 
rather than to make the best possible use of thet 
talents. He characterizes the offenders as follows: 

The happy-go-lucky life one may lead in places far re 
moved from the social discipline of one’s home town often 
has as potent a charm for sons and daughters as for their 
mothers The 
which at home you would avoid, if only for the fear of 


longing for pleasures and excitements 


gossip, creates illusions, The maiden, who sings ragtime 
songs to her admiring relatives in a thin, sweet voice be 
comes in her own opinion, under the stress of her yearn 
ing for foreign lands, in the fond fancy of her parents 
a budding prima donna 

And so it happens that many so called students of music 


in Paris, Berlin, Vienna and Milan are in reality nothing 
more or less than pleasure seekers who either labor under 
the delusion that they are actually leading a useful life and 
apply their futile studies as a poultice to their conscience 
or else, with wide open eyes, utilize their educational play 
conduct which in America would seem 


as an excuse tor 


offensive 

Mr. Smith, however, admits that there are also “a 
good many talented, serious and ambitious Amer 
ican students of music, and it seems to me that their 
educational pilgrimage abroad, far from being ab 
surd, is based on a sound knowledge of facts an! 
good reasoning.” Of course, every one knows that 
the found everywhere 
New York ant 
Philadelphia as well as in the cities mentioned by 


Mr. Many 


farms and the villages in order to study music in 


frivolous student is to be 


in Chicago, San Francisco, Boston 


Smith young people who leave the 


the large American cities do so because they lon: 
for pleasures and excitements which they cannct 
indulge at home. But we think that such students 
are the very large minority, and most of those who 
devote time and money to the effort of masterin: 
the tonal art do so at least from worthy motives 


even if they do not succeed in acquiring any re 
markable degree of proficien 


im & 
InN September the autumn breezes turn the leaves 
in the forests, and the pupils turn the leaves in 


Concone, Fiorillo, Romberg and Father Czerny 


AN 


everywhere now 


exchange announces joyfully: “Teachers 
are ready to register pupi's.” 


Cash register ? 


NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY OF CANADA 


The National Opera Company of Canada will open its 
season in Montreal on Monday night, November 17, at His 
Majesty's Theater, which has been reconstructed to con 
form to opera needs. Eight weeks of opera will be given 


in Montreal. Suhscription performances will be given 


every night except Saturday, and also on Saturday after 


noons, Saturday afternoon subscriptions were inaugurated 
tor persons living out of town, and there will be special 
train service. No opera will be repeated in any of the sub 


scription series, for all the performances of which every 
box, it is reported, has been sold 

4. novelty will be the symphony concerts given Wednes 
This is a new idea and it has been received 


The 
Canada 


day afternoons 
with marked appreciation orchestra of the 
National 


concerts, and instrumental soloists of note will also appear 


entir 


Opera Company of will play at these 


Leading sopranos are Ada Casutto, Ester Ferrabini, Dora 


de Phillippe, Marie Rappoid, Helen Stanley and Louise 
Villani. The visiting sopranos will be Louisa Edvina an? 
Jane Noria. Maria Anitua, Rosa Olitzka and Jeanne Ger 
ville-Reache will be the mezzo sopranos in addition to the 
visiting artists, Florence de Courcy and Lida St. Maur 
The tenors are Giovanni Farmo, Giuseppe Gaudenzi, Al 
fredo Graziani, Mishaska Leon, Mario Scorti and Leo 


n Laffitte and Riccardo Martin 
Multedo 


Slezak; visiting tenors, Le 
Ferran, Ft 


The baritones are Raffaele de Inco 

Mario Marti, Bernardo Olshansky, Edward Roselly and 
Rodolfo Segura, besides the visiting bariiones Dinh Gilly 
and William Hinshaw The bassos are Pietor di Biasi, 
Natele Cervi, Albert Huberty and Giovanni Mart no 


he repertory includes operas in French, Italian and 


will be “Samson 


Navar 


reper 


German rhe operas sung in French 


et Dalila,” “Louise, rhais,” “Herodiade “La 
Boheme.” In Italien, the 
Otello,” “Madama Butterfly,’ 


Pagliacci” and “Th 


raise,” “Carmen” and “La 


tory calls for “Gioconda,” 


Tosca,’ Cavalleria Rusticana,” 


Seeret of Suzanne ‘Lohengrin’ will be given in Germat 


One of the special features of the will be Anna 
Pavlova. The great and her « 
MM. Novikoff, Cecchetti, Zailich 
dancers ballet 
with the National Opera Company of Canada in Montreal 
Mile ballets 


and costumes designed by Leon Bakst, Alexander 


season 
danseuse mpany, including 


picked sol 


times 


and forty 


and a big corps de will appear eight 


Paviova will present eleven with scenery 


Anisfeld 


and Ivan Kerovin. Every subscription series will incluck 
at least one appearance of Mile. Pavlova and her com 
pany. In her repertory will be included the “Invitation to 
the Dance,” “La Fille Mal Gardee,” “Les Preludes Maui 
lute,” “Halte de Cavalleri Orientak Coppelia 

Giselle, Amarilla” and The Seven Daughters of the 
King.” 

The orchestra will include several well known players 
Ihe conductors will he Agide Jacch wh m former 
seasons achieved distinction in Montreal Adolf Sehmid 
for many years conductor for Sir Herbert Tree and com 
poser for his productions lexander Savine, protege of 
King Alexander of Servia and conductor of the National 
Opera in Belgrade Oscar Spireseu, formerly assistant 


conductor of the Boston Opera Company, will officiate in 


like capacity with the National Opera Company of Canada 
as will also Nichola Chercherai, formerly of the Theater 
San Carlo, Naples 

The chorus has been carefully looked after There will 


be sixty voices, picked with discrimination, a group of the 
best male voices at Covent Garden having been secured 
Maestro Adameo Barbieri has been engaged t take arg 
of the chorus 

There will be a mplete rps de ballet regularly at 
tached to the opera company, and for director in this de 
partment the management has secured Sergei Morosoff 
ballet master of the National Opera House in Odessa 
Russia Additional interest in the ballot is derived from 


the appointment of Ethel Gilmore as prem'ere danseus 


Miss Gilmore is a Canadian who has atta‘ned dist nection 
as a ballerina. Her associates are selected dance-s, trained 
in the best schools 

After the season in Montreal the company will go t 
Toronto for a fortnight, to Quebec and Ottawa for a week 
each, and then to Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton. Van 
couver and Victor.a. This tour is carrying out the plan of 
making the company a national Canadian institution. The 

mpany will also enter the United States, where it wil! 


spend ten weeks in the Middle West and on the Pacifi 





( oast 
Katharine Good on Sibelius. 

While on her recent tour in Finland. one of Katharing 
(, odsi ms experiences was h r meet.ne with Sib heu th 
famovs Finnish composer, and his charming wife Mi 
(,oodson was present at a concert, given on the night fol 
lowing her own appearapcee with the Helsin i fors symphony 
Orchestra, when Sibelius conducted a le progran 
some of his own latest works, which she describes as being 
stamped with a remarkable individuality His personalit 
too, seemed to her a combination of force, refinement and 


extreme sensitiveness 
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Z Ms S 
# = Siegfried O’Houlihan writes from Ostende: 
Fi “I am at this famous “Belgian watering place, enjoying 
hat 1 consider a well earned rest, after my quick dash to 
fs Russia and return, The cosmopolitan life at Ostende is 
9 ngularly interesting, and reminds me of the mixture of 
ae nationalities on a Coney Island boat. 
En route to Ostende, I stopped off at the little country 
place where Camille Saint-Saéns is spending his summer, 
nd resolved to garner a few of his priceless thoughts and 
remarks for the readers of the Musica, Courter. As 
everyone knows, Camille is the leading French composer, 
ind was born so very long ago that he has met all the 


musical celebrities of the past fifty years. In spite of his 
great age, | had been told that his outlook over the tonal 
field is boundless and that he is a keen and yet just critic 
of every style and school of music known to ancients and 


Revered Master,’ I began, ‘do you not believe that 


is making progress?’ 


SS : 
> Ye 
So ‘But do you not admit that the works of the younger 
aa mposers show that music is not making progress?’ 
ae: ‘ 
ae Beethoven stands in music as firmly as the rock of 
€ Gibraltar in Spain, n'est ce pas?’ 
a e He does 
Is not a certain revulsion creeping in, however, against 
pe ling anything permanent or final in music?’ 
5 | 7 
ea ae Then you will concede that at some future time the 
: ia | { Gibraltar will be standing while Beethoven may 
been toppled off his high place?’ 
eae I concede it 
pee Then Beethoven is not exactly like the rock of 
Gibraltar, 1s | 
nee Not a bit 
= Do you consider Debussy a great composer?’ 
n, tes . 
’ i¢ 
s < 7 V d 
dj Is Richard Strauss great?’ 
et N 
< But surely you would not wish me to record that as 
ra finn pinion ?” 
a Ot rse not 
* ‘ Therefore you do consider him great.’ 
Ye 
ret How does Liszt rank in your estimation?’ 
sie eg r pardon?’ 
[ asked you to state how Liszt ranks in your opinion,’ 
ae ~ ae splendid.’ 
3 But have you forgotten his lack of 
woo Yes, yes, I remember. He is awful.’ 
: In your estimation, is supremacy in opera to remain 
Bit vith Wagner or will the Italians wrest it away from him 
ve al restore their own leadership ?’ 
Ve 
, Do y mean that the Italians will succeed?’ 
meres en Wagner is to stay preeminent?’ 
x N 
Tw ’ Things will remain as they are.’ 
Ne 
F Chat is remarkably interesting. What is your opinion 
i American m ?” 
\ Vevyerl I 
S : \\ You think it sounds like Meyerbeer?’ 
M erb« nfluenced it?’ 
y uid “Mevyerbeer,.’ 
z T¢ 
és \ 
- !t now 
ie | looked in surprise, not to say consternation, at the 
Nt erab! nan before me, who seemed to be helplessly 
a ' ASS 
= Look here, M. Saint-Saéns,’ I began, ‘you must 
=~ Pardon me,’ answered my vis-a-vis, in a quavering 
um not M, Saint-Saéns, I am his gardener,’” 
~~ eRe 
= Ss The letter paper on which Mr. O’Houlihan recorded the 
ee foregoing seems to have been stained with tears 
z ee 
oe What are they singing?” . 
- Plain Chant.’ 
y It certainly is well named.” 
: nee 
a 
hee Someone or other sends the attached, clipped from 
et mewhere or other: “The story is told of a well known 
i 


tenor who owed a member of his profession ten dollars 
and of several ineffectual attempts of said member to col- 
lect the money. On one occasion when a demand was 
made, all that was forthcoming was a complimentary ticket 
and an invitation to come and hear him sing at a concert 
that evening. The tenor’s number on the program was 
‘Trust On, Loving Heart, Trust On,’” 
zene 


About this time our opera clothes begie to sigh and 

murmur in their sleep. 
nee 

Commenting on the decoration received recently by Ce- 
cile Chaminade from the French Government, Henry T. 
Finck winks and says: “The latest victim of the French 
mania for inflicting the Legion of Honor on everybody, 
right and left, is Cecile Chaminade. Her tag is No. 
500,003.” 


‘ 


eenre 


“One of the most popular orchestras in Portland, Ore.,” 
says the Fort Madison Democrat, “is composed entirely 
of one-armed men, six of whom are minus a right hand 
or arm, while the seventh has only a right hand. The in- 
struments used are a piano, violin, cello, cornet, trombone, 
mandolin and drums. This unique organization of musi- 
cians is in great demand for dances.” For the one step? 

nar 

Candid advertisers are in vogue this season. Here is 
one who made his wants known in the New York Herald 
last week: “A position of any kind of work; am compar- 
atively young, have nerve and can bring home the bacon; 
have no references, because never asked for any; 
have all the bad habits, gamble and will take a chance on 
anything; want good money for anything I do; if you are 
looking for some cheap, timid individual willing to spill 
his heart’s blood for $7 a week, pass me up. Address 
VIM, 372 Herald.” 

nner, 


Everybody has read about the eight well-known musi- 
cians at the Italian resort, who have pledged themselves 
not to talk shop during their holiday. They are Leon- 
cavallo, Mascagni, Puccini, Caruso, Bonci, Mugnone, 
Serafin and Galeffi. The eight are gathered together at 
a little wine show, eating soup: 

Leoncavallo—What’s the news? 

Mascagni (cautiously)—I know some, but I can’t tell it. 

Puccini—The paper says that in Milan—oh, I beg pardon. 

Caruso—Did you read about—ahem! I forgot. 

Bonci—A friend writes to me that—er—oh, it doesn’t 
matter. 

Mugnone—Do you know, I was thinking this morning 
about—no, on second thoughts I wasn't. 

Serafin—Does any one know when—well, never mind, I 
can find out when I get back to the hotel. 

Galefi—I have a fine idea for a—what's that, Leon- 
cavallo, did you say anything? 

Leoncavallo (startled)—No; I was only wondering 
whether we couldn't play-—— 

All (shout )—What ? 

Leoncavallo—Billiards. 

All (relieved)—Oh, 

Mascagni A voice—— 

All (shout)—How? 

Mascagni (annoyed)—A voice tells me that I shall order 
another plate of menestrone (and does so). 

Puccini (meditatively )—Lalla—— 

All (in unison)—You're singing. Pay the fine. 

Puccini (quickly)--I was about to remark that “Lalla 
Rookh” is a great poem. 

\ll—Fake! Cheat! Impostor! Swindler! Welcher! 

Caruso—I rise to a point of order and ask that the club’s 
rules be suspended for a moment. (Rises.) 

Bonci (chairman)—Go ahead. 

Caruso—Suppose I ask the waiter for “Peach 4 la 
Melba” or “Eggs a la Meyerbeer,” do I-—— 

Mugnone—Put him out. 

Serafin—Strangle him. 

Galefi—The guillotine. 

(The meeting breaks up in confusion.) 





The Silent Song. 
Do you know whenever you choose the right, 
Whenever you spurn the wrong, 
Whenever you do a loving deed, 
You are singing the silent song? 


When you do your duty without a tear, 
Through all of th» hours long, 

You are making the silent music, dear, 
Singing the silent song. 


It is heard by God, the Silent One, 
If not by the noisy throng; 
He takes delight in “The Duty Done,” 
And that is the silent song. 
—The Churchman. 


MADAME MAIGILLE WRITES. 
New York, August 19, 1913. 
To the Musical Courier: 

An article on “Graft” in the August 13 issue of the 
Musicav Courier greatly appeals to me. It is a sad com- 
mentary on human weakness that it usually wants all it 
can lay its hands upon and hates to pay for what it needs, 
particularly if what it needs assumes the shape of need 
of advertising. I did not advertise for years because I 
was under the erroneous impression | could not adver- 
tise as thoroughly and advantageously as I wished, owing 
to semi-retirement from the severe results of a serious 
accident. I now realize I made a mistake as even a 
small professional advertisement would have been better 
than no representation, especially as I always held to the 
belief that health would be restored and I would emerge 
from my seeming excluriveness in teaching with its in- 
variably gratifying results to which the long list of suc- 
cessful pupils on the operatic, dramatic and concert stage, 
in teaching and church work bears ample testimony and 
of which the public should have been kept informed. 

When health was permanently re-established and six 
years of strenuous vocal work engaged for by several very 
prominent Philadelphia families had been brilliantly ac- 
complished I was free to return to New York to take 
my place among, and as soon sossible, at the top of 
voice teachers in this city. . 

The evening I arrived in New Xv.%, the 18th of last 
December, after my sojourn in Vhiladelphia, at 6.40 
o'clock, my train, via the Pennsylvania Railroad, was forty 
minutes late. The only time in my life that I was ever 
“late” was in beginning to advertise to let the people of 
the United States, and incidentally Europe, know where 
they could come to receive their money’s worth, value for 
value, and no disappointments. 

If “graft” is advertising then I will go down in my 
pocket and buy all the “graft” that I can afford, and tell 
over and over again that I have a vocal method “worth 
while,” not alone for serious students but for the accom- 
plished artist and teacher, who, through not having ac- 
curately placed, though otherwise beautiful voices, would 
be only too glad to come to me or to anyone else, who 
could promise a sure remedy if only for a single fault 

But to return to that night of last December. It was 
pouring rain, a sad welcome to a home returning traveler. 
The electric signs blinded my vision. The noises of the 
city disturbed the organs of hearing accustomed as they 
were to the solemn, subdued sounds of that above men- 
tioned almost suburban metropolis. I wanted to become 
known throughout the length and breadth of this land 
for being able to do just what I say I can do, place voices 
and teach the highest finish in vocal art and get artistic 
results from the first lesson. I wanted the world to know 
the value of what I teach and so I came back to where I 
was known and esteemed before I spent those years in 
Philadelphia. 

If there is a teacher, an aspiring student, or great artist 
who does not know that my name stands for great work 
during the next few years, it will not be my fault as I 
shall advertise my method as proved by the “singing” of 
my pupils as long as there are a Musica Courter, daily 
newspaper and high class press bureaus to do the work 
for me. 

“Graft?” How can any one repay those courteous, edu- 
cated men and tireless workers who use their brains, their 
pens, their energies, their vast printing presses, in behalf 
of the profession! A few months ago I might have been 
counted as among the comparatively unknown “great 
teachers,” but that night I arrived in the torrential storm 
and the blinding electric lights I made up my mind my 
voice should be heard above the storm and din that above 
the shine of the electric lights would shine the names of 
worthy, loyal and brilliant pupils. 

Can any one step forward and say that one line was 
bought? That “graft” was at the bottom of my success? 

He or she would be confounded before opening their 
mouths. I came. I sought the great Musica. Courter 
and I found what I needed. All hail to the splendid jour- 
nal! Hail to the Musica Courier which believed in me. 

Wishing you continued success, in grateful acknowl- 
edgment of what I owe to you, I am, with esteem, 

Faithfully yours, 
Hevene MAIcIye. 








Madame Hudson- Al der in Chambersburg. 
Loudon, Charlton has booked Caroline Hudson-Alex- 
ander for an engagement to appear in Chambersburg, Pa., 
on October 20. This appearance will be a special recital 
at Wilson College, and is one of the most important events 
that will be given under those auspices during the season. 





“We went to the cathedral last Sunday,” said Mrs. 
Twickembury, “and heard the Magna Charta beautifully 
sung.” —Exchange. 
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Cincinnati College of Music. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, August 30, 1913. 

The opening of the College of Music next Wednesday, 
September 3, will witness the inauguration of the thirty- 
fifth academic year of this historical institution, that has 
done so much for the promotion of musical education and 
the preparation of professional musicians, orators and 
actors. The entire faculty, with the exception of possibly 
one or two whose musical activities during the summer 
have of necessity prevented their being here on 
day, will be in their studios for the purpose of 
students. The past week at the College was one 
siderable activity, with the final touches of renovation of 
halls and studios, the occasional visit of a faculty member 
upon his arrival in the city, and numerous students ar 
ranging for lesson hours for the approaching year. The 
outlook for an increased enrollment is very flattering at 
The concert season will begin during the first 


opening 
meeting 


of con 


this time. 
term, although the actual date has not thus far been settled. 

The addition of Emil Heermann and Grace G. Gardner 
to the College faculty should strengthen both the violin and 
Mr. Heer 


position of 


voice departments to a considerable degree. 


will continue to his usual 


prominence in musical circles, while Miss Gardner, in a 


mann occupy 
way a new-comer, is confidently expected to prove both a 
charming and valuable acquisition to musical Cincinnati 
M. Heermann continues in his position as concertmaster 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, while his affiliation 
in the Johannes Miersch and Walter 
Werner in the violin department adds further prestige to 
The addition of Mr. Heermann increases the 


College with 
this school. 
advantages offered to violin pupils, in that another master 
offers the benefit of his great knowledge and experience 
to ambitious students. 

Miss Gardner, who joins the voice faculty, is a woman 
of culture and musicianship. She is of striking personality 
of highly intelligent musi- 
finely 


and presents the very essence 
cianship. Besides 
equipped and thoroughly successful voice builder, she is 


being a gifted singer and a 
also a clever composer, and during her residence in Eng- 
land and later in New York made a specialty of singing 
programs of her own compositions. In all probability Miss 
Gardner may be prevailed upon to offer such novel musical 
entertainment this and will 


thus be a welcome figure to concert goers in general, but 


to the music lovers of city, 
especially to our well organized musical clubs who encour 
age original works by modern composers and their fre 
quent public interpretations. 

Opening day at the College is always one of the happiest 
events of the season and is attended with marked activity 
from the moment the College opens until all schedules are 
comfortably filled, a matter of but a short period. 

The several members of the College of Music faculty 
who enjoyed vacations abroad this summer arrived in New 
York the past week, and are expected in Cincinnati Mon- 
day, when they will report at various times each day at 
the College. Albino Gorno spent the summer at Lake Lu- 
gano. Signor Gorno, a great lover of nature, revels in the 
romantic atmosphere of the gorgeous lake and mountain 
country of his native Italy, and thus gains poetic inspira- 
tion for the accomplishment of his artistic endeavors. 

Louis Victor Saar enjoyed a delightful period of re- 
cuperation at his pretty home in Lindau near Lake Con- 
stance, and while there has been no imtimation of his 
latest creations it is safe to predict that the noted composer 
added to his already valuable list of eminent works, and 
will again present some new compositions when the concert 
season opens. 

Douglas Powell recently New York 
England, and reports having spent an enjoyable visit among 
At 
his 


arrived in from 
his colleagues and among visiting and native friends. 
present Mr. Powell is the welfare of 
talented young pupil James Harrod, the promising tenor 


interested in 


who was developed at the College of Music a few years 
ago and went abroad for European association and ex- 
perience before entering professional life. As previously 
announced in these columns, Mr. Harrod is considering 
several flattering offers to enter light opera. 

Johannes Miersch, another of the European sojourners, 
informs his friends at the College that he traveled ex 
tensively during the summer, and, but for one unpleasant 
experience which might have resulted seriously, had a fine 
vacation. While driving in Norway Mr. Miersch and one 
other occupant of the carriage were the victims of a run- 
away, and although they were both hurled violently from 
their seats, escaped unhurt while the unfortunate driver 
was badly bruised. Mr. Miersch makes light of the in- 
cident since it will not interfere with his artistic playing. 

Romeo Gorno, the well known pianist and artist teacher 
of the College of Music faculty, has just returned from a 
pleasant visit to several of the prominent watering places 
of the East and with his usual buoyancy and enthusiasm 
declares his readiness for another arduous year of playing 
and teaching. 

Giacinto Gorno, whose talented pupil Marie Lane is 
making such fine progress under the Shubert manage- 
ment in the East, has just returned from a trip to the 
Great Lakes. Signor Gorno was actively engaged in teach- 


ing for a great part of the summer, and his vacation was 
necessarily a limited one. 

Another member of the College faculty whose work 
at the College did not permit of an extended trip of 
pleasure was Frederick J. Hoffmann, the brilliant pianist, 
who remained in Cincinnati for a greater part of the sum- 
mer months on account of heavy teaching duties. Ottilie 
Dickerscheid enjoyed the cool breezes of St. Ignace, and 
Miss Westfield visited in the South and incidentally pre- 
sided at several private musicales at the homes of her 
The poetry of Miss Westfield’s playing was again 
commented upon in the usual flattering manner that greets 
her local triumphs. Miss Mary 
friends in this vicinity, but for the most part was kept 


friends, 
Venable visited among 


busy receiving compliments from critical reviewers of her 
latest book, “The Interpretation of Piano Music.” 

Lino Mattioli found much relief by frequent indulgence 
in the salt baths of Atlantic City, where he and Mrs 
Mattioli enjoyed the summer months. Louise Dotti cruised 
on the Great Lakes, although she reports her best rest was 
gained at Mt. Clemens. Lillian Arkell Rixford spent the 
summer at Port Huron, Mich., Walter Werner, 
of the violin department, found rest and recreation on the 
upper peninsula of the same State. Mr. Werner and his 
family motored to Detroit 
he had his handsome new touring car shipped to Detour 
Mr. did 
musicians, the features of which were daily spins through 


and 


from Cincinnati from whenc 


Werner considerable entertaining of Cincinna’i 
the pines. 
Mr 


phony Orchestra nearly all summer, finding some diversion 


Heermann was engaged with the Cincinnati Sym 
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from frequent trips in his car. Mr.O’Meara was another 
of those of the faculty who were engaged during the sum 
mer, and has just returned since the close of the theatrical 
season in St. Louis, where he directed one of the principal 
stock theaters. With the combined responsibility of man 
agement as well as of teaching duties, Mr. Gantvoort, as 
usual, kept in constant touch with the activities of the 
institution and consequently was denied the comforts of 


an extended trip. 





Osborn-Hannah’s Presence of Mind. 


One of the most essential characteristics of the success 
ful opera singer is presence of mind, or the ability to grasp 
situations and act upon them immediately so that the audi- 
ence may not perceive anything amiss. Jane Osborn-Han 
nah, soprano of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, 
has been subjected to most trying situations many times, 
but has always been able to prevent any possible disaster 
through her fine powers of adjustment 

On one occasion in Chicago, she was billed to sirg the 
part of Sieglinde in “Walkiire,” with Dalmores as Sieg- 
mund. At the last moment, the management found it im 
perative to substitute another tenor without having time 
to advise her of the change in cast. Upon her entrance, 
in the first act, naturally she expected to see Dalmores 
lying before the fire, and was therefore completely taken 
by surprise upon finding some one else who was a com- 
plete stranger to her. However, without the slightest dis 
play of embarrassment, she quickly adjusted her actions 
and voice to the conditions and won her usual success, 

At the end of the act she asked for an introduction 
and found her associate to be Heinrich Hensel, who had 
been secured at the eleventh hour. At another time, when 
singing Senta in the “Flying Dutchman,” in Berlin, Dr 
Richard Strauss, the conductor, informed her before the 
performance, which was put on without rehearsal, that he 
took the trio at an unusually fast tempo and for her to 
be prepared. When that portion of the opera was reached, 
she was not only prepared but saved the day, as her two 
companions became disconcerted and stopped singing, so 
that she was compelled to finish the trio alone. Such ex- 
periences prove her unusual ability as an artist and this is 
one of the reasons why she is regarded as one of the 
pillars of the company. 


Baernstein-Regneas Pupils in Concert. 
Artist pupils of Baernstein-Regneas, the New York vocal 
teacher, contributed to an interesting program on Sat 
urday evening, August 30, at the North Fork Country Club, 
Cutchogue, N. Y. The numbers follow: 
Pagliacci Leoncavalio 


Prologue, from 


George Chapman 


Quartet, Rigoletto ‘ . . Verdi 
Florence Rosenberg, Clara Sapin, De Los Becker, 
George Chapman. 
Aria, Mon Coeur S’ouvre a ta Voix (from Samson and 
Delilah) Saint-Saéns 
Siegmund’s Love Song, Valkyrie Wagner 
De Los Becker 


Aria, Roberto eee . Meyerbeer 
Mrs. A. S. MacCracken 
Quartet, Madrigal (from The Mikado) 


Edna Ellison, Clara Sapin, De Los Becker 


Sullivan 
, George Chapman 


Piano solo, Romance in F minor Tschaikowsky 
Douglas Stuart Moore 
Songs George Chapman 
Gypsying 
Mary Mother 
Sylvia 
When Spring Comes Laughing 
Clara Sapin 
(Quartet, Lucia Donizetti 
Florence Rosenberg, Clara Sapin, De Los Becker, 
George Chapman 
Songs 
©! Flower of All the World \. Woodforde Finden 
Ever Since Then S. Stenbammer 
De Los Becker 
Song Selected 
Mrs, MacCracken 
Songs— 
My Love Is Like Red, Red Rose Brandeis 
April George Chapman 
Ramsey Town An old Manx ballad 
Mr. Chapman 
Songs Douglas Stuart Moor 
To an April Lady. 
Gifts, 
The Reed Player. 
Clara Sapin 
Quartet, Good-night, Martha Flotow 


Edna Ellison, Clara os Becker, George Chapman 


Mr. New York 


September 3, to begin a season which promises to be very 


Sapin, De I 


Baernstein-Regneas returns to today, 


strenuous, 





Florence Austin Heard at Long Beach. 

On Thursday evening, August 28, Florence Austin, th 
American violinist, played at the Liff symphony concert 
given in the big ballroom of Hotel 
Beach, L. I, well 


Henry Liff. 


Miss Austin played the always beautiful concerto in E 


the Nassau, at Lon 


and directed by the known conductor, 


minor by Mendelssohn, with which her 


style and manner 
are in thorough sympathy, and she played it with a con 
ident abandon, thereby adding greatly to its inherent 
charm. Her tone is one of almost crystalline clearness and 


marked purity and is always deep and broad Her tech 


mic is also remarkable. 


Among the encores given by Miss Austin, and one which 
made the deepest impression upon her hearers, was a new 
called “The the 
composer, John Adam Hugo; this she played with orches 


composition Swan” by young American 


tra accompaniment, 


rhe singer of the evening was Marie Brackman, who 


has a fine voice with plenty of range and timbre, and her 
solos were cordially applauded. 
Che orchestra was ably conducted by Henry Liff and 


William Tell” and 


showed to advantage in the overture to 
Liszt's Hungarian rhapsodic 

rhe audience was a large and representative one, in 
cluding United States Senators and diplomats and such 
well known names as Guggenheim, Seligman, Ovide Musin, 
Nahan Franko, and others, 

The program follows: 
William Tell Rossini 


Von Bleon 


Overture, 
Liebestraum 
Le Roi 


Delihes 


Mendelssohn 


Passepied, from s amuse 
Concerto 


Minas 


Austin 
Dance of the Hours, from La Gioconda Ponchielli 
Aria from Robert le Diable Meyerbee: 
Because ‘ D’ Hardelot 
Miss Brackman 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 Liszt 





Altogether, the season of 1913-14 promises a richness of 


operatic and other music unequaled by any city in the 
country, save New York, Boston, Chicago and possibly 
Philadelphia. Besides the long list of operatic stars in 
the the thirty of 
the greatest soloists playing in America this year will be 


heard in Los Angeles.—Los Angeles Graphic. 


= 


cluded in rosters of above companies 





“Waiter, bring me some raw oysters with negro min 
strels, a steak with some barefoot dancers, and an ice with 
operatic singers.” 

“Yes, suh. What'll you have to drink, suh?” 

“Nothing but black coffee with acrobats.”—Life, 
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Ct Ill., August 31, 1913. 
the twelve year old child pianist, gave 
uccessful seri f concerts by the Mary 
chool of Musical Arts during the sum 
Epworth Assembly, Ludington, Mich. 
bewildered her audience by her mature and 


; a 
on ind her fine tone and technic, 


one twice her age. 


lite remarkable 


tremend temperament of this tiny 

advantage in the Liszt F flat con 

nding the month of August at 

( irming new cottage, “The Valkyrie,” over- 

lichigat lhe other concerts given during 

1 at this delightful resort were: July 

' { Chase and Isidore Berger, piano and 

} 16, Isidore Berger, v.olin recital; An 

Wood Chase, pianist, George Ashley Brew 

lora Hromatko, violinist; August 13 and 

R irdson, pianist; August 17, Misses Rich- 

Donald, and Ethel Anderson, pianists; 

Hazel Zimmerman, contralto; August 

| t, pianist; August 19 and 21, 

i pianist The Chopin E minor, the 

lat iwcerti were among the impor- 

The se | has doubled its enrollment 

ing teaching studio to its equipment in 

ole Mi Cha Mis Burton and 

le r Cl ro the tst of September. Mrs 

nd M King will remain at Epworth 
nee, 

i iccomy) imed b an instrumental 

and cello, will make a tour of Wis 





























BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


N. CLARK ST. AND CHICAGO AVE., CHICAGO 
Mr. Kenneth M. BRADLEY, Director 





SUMMER NORMAL—Jane 23 to July 26, 1913 
C asses in Technic, Gar Training. Mar- 
many. Teaching Material and Methods. 
Musical History. baterpretetee: 
ysis. Round Tables WEEKLY RE- 
CiraAL S AND LECTURES. 

Spec'al Courses in Expression. Orematio Art, 
MUSIC, Languages, Public Seance! Music 
Conducted by an unsurpassed faculty lnoludiag: 
Mme. Julle Kive’-King Mr. Harold von Miokwitz 

Mr. Guy Herbert Woodard Mr. Emil Loner 
Mr. Frank 8. Webeter Mme, Justina Wegener 
Miss May Julia Riley Mr. Ernest 0. Todd 
Wiss Eleanor Smith Miss Adoiaide 6, L 
Mr bee A. Helson Wr. Edward 
idents wishing to engage private lessons with any of 
on above named Artists, should make application in advance. 
! Bush Temple Conservatory announces that MISS 
GRACE STEW AR i POT TER, who has spent five years in 











Kurope with Leschetizy end Busoni and has met with tri- 
mphant success in her recent Concert experience, will re- 
turn to America in May and will accept a limited number of 
students For catalog and special literature address: 


Mra. Envwarn Scuwenxenr, Registrar. 
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consin, North and South Dakota and Minnesota during 
this season, Arrangements already have been made by the 
Briggs Musical Bureau to provide for engagements which 
will require three weeks’ time for the organization. 
nee 
This office is in receipt of a post card from Alexander 
Sébald, the well known violinist, the card having been sent 
from Tschiervahutte on Roseggletscher. Sébald sends hi 
best regards and announces that he will be in Chicago 
about September 15. 
nere 
Mr. and Mrs, Frederik Frederiksen and daughter have 
returned from Madison, Wis., where they spent a fortnight 
and enjoyed fishing at Lake Menona. 
nner 
The Mary- Wood Chase School of Musical Arts an- 
nounces the following additions to the faculty: Voice de- 
partment, Hans Schroeder, baritone; Hanna Butler, so- 
prano; Elizabeth Stokes, soprano; Melvin Hawley Bib- 
bins, tenor. Piano department, Louise Richardson, Eliza- 
beth Logan, Benjamin Burtt. Languages: French, Marie 
Lydia Standish; German, Hilde Schroeder. Dalcroze 
system of rhythmical dancing, Lucy Duncan Hall; esthetic, 
folk and gymnastic dancing, Lily Lesem. The fall semester 
begins September 15. A large number of pupils already 
are registered, giving promise of a very successful season. 
nner 
Mr. and Mrs. Herdien sent their greetings to this office 
from Vancouver, B. C., where they spent part of their 
summer. They will go from Vancouver into the Canadian 
Rockies and will return home about September 15. Mrs. 
Herdien writes: “Have had a wonderful trip.” 
neue 
This week's opera program at Ravinia Park consisted 
of the first act of “Pagliacci” on Sunday evening; Mon- 
day evening, Parelli’s “A Lovers’ Quarrel,” w.th Jennie 
Dufau as Rosario and Florence Mulford as Donna An- 
gelica; third act of Flotow’s “Martha” was presented on 
Wednesday evening, with Jennie Dufau in the title role; 
Cavalleria Rusticana” was given on Thursday and Sat- 
urday evenings, and the prison and “Misereré” scenes from 
“Trovatore” on Friday evening. The final weck addi- 
tions to the repertory of grand opera at the park will be 
the first act of Puccini’s “La Boheme,” with Jennie Dufau 
as Mimi, and the third act of “Lohengrin.” The last per- 
formance of the Ravinia season will be given on Sunday 
evening, September 7, when a concert by the singers and 
soloists of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra will be given, 
and Ruth St. Denis will give some new dances besides 
some of the most popular ones she has already rendered at 
the park. 
Rene 
Florence MacBeth, who, as previously announced in 
these columns, has been engaged by the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company for three seasons, will make her debut 
with that organization on January 12, 1914. She is to ap- 
pear during this season in “Sonnambula,”’ “Puritani,” “Bar- 
ber of Seville,” “Rigoletto” and “The Tales of Hoffmann.” 
RRe 
Monday evening, August 25, three young singers ap- 
peared in a list of trios at the MacBurney studios, Fine 
\rts Building. The first soprano of the trio, Louise Rey- 
nolds, offered “Snowflakes,” by Mallinson; Dvorak’'s 
“Liebeslied,” “Happy Song” of Del Riego and the difficult 
“Aria de Lia’ from Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue,”” which 
she gave in a very musicianly manner. Minnie Lee Stone, 
who has a large contralto voice for a youn, singer, sanz 
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Elgar's “Slumber Song,” Mallinson’s “O, Thank Me Not,” 
the Whelpley “I Know a Hill” and Hildach’s “Lenz.” 
Dorothy Potter, the second soprano, completed the trio, and 
the last part of the program consisted of works by Mozart, 
Abt, Concone, Taubert, Cowen, Johnson, and four Indian 
songs by Charles Wakefield Cadman, arranged for three 
voices, ended a most enjoyable evening. William Lester, 
as ever, played the accompaniments for the singers. 
Rane 
Charles E. Nixon, press representative of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, is spending his vacation in Glacier 
Park, Montana, where he has been for the past two weeks. 
He will return to his desk next Tuesday, September 2. 
Raae 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore S. Bergey were motoring this 
weeks in Wisconsin with a party of friends. They will spend 
a few days at the Della before returning to Ch'cago to re- 
sume their teaching at the Bergey Chicago Opera School 
in the Fine Arts Building, which they were compelled to 
keep open all during the summer on account of the many 
pupils enrolled. 
Rue 
Jan Kubelik, the famous violinist, will open the musica’ 
season at Orchestra Hall with a recital on Sunday after- 
noon, October 5, under the management of Wessells & 
Voegeli. The following Sunday afternoon, October 12, 
Madame Melba will give a concert under the same manage- 
ment, with the assistance of Edmond Burke, who will ren- 
der a few selections. 
Rene 
Hugo Kortschak, violinist, who has been concertizing in 
Europe during the past season, will return to Chicago at 
the beginning of this season and resume his former posi- 
tion as concertmaster with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra., 
neuer 
Theodora Sturkow Ryder, the Chicago pianist, has been 
very busy this summer, completing fifty new autograph 
record rolls. Among them may be mentioned the “Bar 
carolle” of Moszkowski, ten of the Hungarian dances of 
Brahms and the gavotte of Gabrilowitsch. She has also 
transcribed one of Schubert’s marches for her concert tour 
during this season. Mrs. Ryder will open her season on 
October 8 in Pittsburgh and will furnish the program for 
the Tuesday Musical Club of Minneapolis, the Singers 
Club of Cleveland, and will appear in Colorado in Jan- 
uary. Rene Devries, 





An Active Southern Club. 


Musical clubs are springing up rapidly, especially in those 
places where the opportunities for enjoying musical en- 
vironment are rare. The many musical clubs throughout 
this country speak eloquently for the innate love of music 
in the hearts of Americans. Large and prosperous mu- 
sical clubs are flourishing in towns of small population 
whose inhabitants are alive to the artistic needs of every 
individual. The Dothan Harmony Club, of Dothan, Ala, 
has just issued its year book for the season of 1913-1914. 
It contains besides the list of officers and committees, pro- 
grams for the year. These are well arranged, each with 
its hostess and special subject, with musical numbers, ad- 
dresses and other interesting items. In the booklet is also 
printed the list of members and the constitution and by- 
laws. Music by American composers is featured, one of 
the programs being as follows: 


DO ED chs vc wcticnscacdavewax bees ae Names of American composers 

Business, 

we Sy ee ON spins ss ca pctcatabwen iv ions nce MacDowell 
Miss Rogers, 

Male quartet. 

Vocal duet, Wind and Sunbeams..................0.00c000s Hawley 
Mesdames B. J. Grant and R. D. Blackshear. 
SEOMMORE GING «0 iin eh ina tcctnebnshensevscosktasdnceres's te sMOieeled 
R. H. Parker 
Vocal solo, Doris (flute and violin obbligato)................ Nevin 
Miss Cooper, 

Piano solo, 
Mrs. Wilson, 

SN, FOE PROM: 56 inks NG hee eed) ckccub ksiaaesl wdkeciccs Handel 
Mesdames Gaines, Baker, Renfroe, Blackshear and Mr. Hill. 
ON TUN 5s 5's vcs G5 7s wks 6 nce we bo 6 Geka Rare ck ced Bullard 
Mr. Disque and Chorus. 

COO TG isk chicks v ceca thee bs bcd se wwkuid bbdee icc Le Massena 
Miss Ghent 
Wager, Maia TiN ae i's oven ince odes sch ckcauccc us Mrs. Ghent 
We emi, AR ro iar dS kos ke LC cid oc ckeces bc Rogers 
Miss Brown 
Mixed quartet, Mighty Lak a Rose. ............cccccccecucces Nevin 


Miss Cotton, Mrs. R. TD. Blackshear, 
Messrs. Williams and Hill. 
Choral practice. 





Francis Rogers as Teacher. 

Francis Rogers, in addition to his concert work and in 
pursuance of his practice during the last three or four 
years, will again this season give up a limited number of 
hours each week to the teaching of singing. He will be 
ready for work October 1, at his residence studio, 563 
Park avenue, New York. 

Mr. Rogers’ experience both as singer and teacher, the 
gratifying progress of his pupils, and the bookings for 
this season already made by pupils assure him a busy 
winter. 
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The Chapman Farm, Bethel, Me. 

As picturesque as it looks and as attractive and inviting 
as it appears to be in the accompanying photograph, Mr. 
and Mrs. William R. Chapman’s farm house at Bethel, 
Me., is one of the most interesting homes in this vicinity. 


we like to know performers and recognize them when we 
meet them. At the same time, from a purely musical point, 
I like the idea of the Heidelburg Orchestra. 


There the order of arrangement adopted in the case of 





a visible platform is reversed. 


There is a huge shely 











THE CHAPMAN FARMHOUSE. 


From the verandah Mt. Washington can plainly be seen 
in the distance. 
large and comfortable homestead 
nates the end of the lawn. 


Pine and maple trees nearly surround the 
The cross mark des.g- 





Haggerty-Snell Musicale. 
Leona Woody, vocalist and: pianist, was the principal 
participant at the Haggerty-Snell musicale, given on the 
evening of August 25, at the latter’s studio, 210 West 1o7th 


street, New York. Other pupils of Madame Haggerty 
Snell who assisted were Mrs. Frank E. Perkins, reader, 


and Walter R. Hallock, baritone. 

Miss Woody was particularly admired in her piano num 
bers for her clean, broad sympathetic tones and in her 
s nging for her distinct enunciation and pure tone produc 
t.on. She 
wood Seminary, Union Springs, N. Y 


is the very efficient musical director of Oak 


Especially commendable also were the selections by Mrs 


Perkins and Mr. Hallock, both of whom disclosed much 
natural ability and splendid training. 
Madame Haggerty-Snell has been in New York onl 


a little more than a year and already has many admirers, 
among whom are composers, artists, musicians, authors 
etc., all of whom are most enthusiastic about her work and 
progressive spirit. 

She is just about to close a most successful summer 
term for teachers, the next concert being Thursday, Sep 
tember 11. 


The following was the program 


Vocal— 
Rose in the Bud. Foster 
The ream Maker Man Nevin 


Sunbeams Ronald 
Miss Woody 


Reading, Secing Things Fields 
Mrs, Perkins 
Vocal 
The Corporal’s Ditty Squire 
Phe Little Irish Girl : Labr 
Mr. Hallock 
Piano— 
Nocturne, op. 9, No. 1 Chopin 


Song Mac Dowell 
Miss Woody 
Reading, Hagar -Lena Rivers 
Mrs. Perkins 
Vocal— 
Gypsy Daisies ...... Woodman 
Ashes of Roses Woodman 
The Swallows Cowan 
Miss Woody 
Reading, Parting Message loaquin Miller 
Mrs. Perkins 
Vocal— 
At Parting Rogers 
Haymaking ae Needhan 
Miss Woody 
The Admiral’s Broom Bevan 
Young Tom o' Devon Russell 
Mr. Hallock 
Cantique d'Amour Liszt 


Concert etude, Gnomenreigen 
Miss 


W oordy 


Hidden Orchestras. 
{From Musical Canada.) 

The subject of hidden orchestras is again being di 
cussed in certain quarters. | fancy the Wagnerians are re- 
sponsible for most of these discussions. The hidden or- 
chestra in Bayreuth is all very well, but in England and in 
Canada we like to see who is supplying our music, ant 


The 
trumpets and percussion instruments are placed at the bot- 
finally the 
There can be littie 


pt with a downward slope trombones, tubas 


tom, then come the woodwinds, and strings, 
ending with the first violins and harp 
doubt that the balance of orchestral power would be more 
satisfactory under such an arrangement, for no matter how 
good the strings may be, they are always overcome in the 
What 

courage to 
The harp of 
is the celestial in 


double fortes by the brasses on the upper platform. 


British or Canadian conductor will have th 
send the brasses to the hottom of the pit? 
course must always be at the top. It 


strument. 


Antonia Sawyer’s Announcement. 


Antonia Sawyer, the New York concert manager, has 
about completed the booking of her artists for this season 
Mrs. Sawyer states that she has arranged extensive tours 
for those under her guidance and all her artists wll be 
heard in New York at some time during the season 

Julia Culp, the famous lieder singer, is to return this 
America not 


season. Madame Culp on her first trip to 


only won the praise of the leading critics, but many pro 


nounced her the foremost singer of 
Leder. 

Madame Culp will arrive in this 
country the first of the new year, and, 
after her Carnegie Hall recital on Janu- 


ary 5, she will go on an extensive tour 
This singer will last 
Coenraad V. Bos as her accompanist 


have, as season, 


Another whose work has been a 
delight to Katharine 
son, the well known English pianist, who 


artist 
Americans is Good- 
will arrive in the States on November 15, 
to begin her fifth American tour. She will 
immediately go West. Miss Goodson's first 
New York engagement will occur Thurs- 
day afternoon December 12. During the 
season she will be heard in several joint 
recitals with Julia Culp 

Emilio de Gogorza, the noted baritone, 
will also be on the Sawyer list. Mr. de 
Gogorza will arrive early in September, 
and after a Western tour will fill a num- 
ber of engagements in the East and South 
He will be heard in New York some time 
during the season 

The first 
nor Spencer, a young and talented pian- 


American appearance of Flea- 


ist, will be watched with considerable in 
terest. Miss Spencer is an American girl 
who has been abroad a number of years 
She will be heard in Carnegie Hall, No 
vember 11. 

Ludwig Hess, the German tenor, will be 
heard in many concerts during the season 
He will appear in New York, December 9. 
Mr. Hess and Julia Culp will be heard in 
joint recital this season. W. S. Spoor will 
accompany Mr. Hess on his tour 
whom much is ex- 
Miss 
Lee has been a student of Leopold Auer 
and since returning from Europe has been 


An American girl of 
pected is Cordelia Lee, the violinist 


1UST 











LUDWIG HESS 


The Great German Tenor 
ROYAL AND IMPERIAL COURT SINGER 





Foremost Authority on the Interpretation of 
German Will Return Early in the 
Fall from Abroad to Resume His Exclusive 


TEA CH ING 
THE von ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


NEW BUILDING. 44 West 85th Street 
DORMITORY CHAPERONAGE 


Ne ngs, 





For fre ital 
Herwegh von Ende. Director 


Bex 27. 44 West 85th Street, New York City 

















GOING FOR THE AFTEKNOON 











Orchestra 


with Mir 
York debut will be effected October 23 


heard as soloist neapolis 


Her New 


Vv mph ny 


Another singer to make her American debut will b 
Emma Loeffler, who will tour with the Minneapolis Or 
chestra and will be heard in New York during the season 

Other artists whose interests will be looked after by 
Antonia Sawyer: will be Eleanor Hazzard Peocock, 
prano, who has a fine reputation in London and Berlin 
Paul Reimers, teno Margaret Adsit Barrell, contralto 
Irene Armstrong, soprano; Brenda Macrae, Canadian con 
tralto; May Haughwout, lecturer Jamie Overton, Cali 
fornia violinist; Agnes Chopourian. the unique Armenian 
soprano; May Williston lorat prano; Ruth Helen 
Davis and Elsa Deremeaux 

The Schola Cantorum, Kurt Schindler conductor, is al 
under the management of Mrs. Sawyer This organiza 
tion is gradually becoming known as one of the k 
choruses of New York, and its wor s being watched w.th 
considerable interest 

Myrtle Elvyn in Maine. 

Myrtle Elvyn, the charming and distin hed Ameri 
pianist who is to tour thi muintry during the 1913-14 sea 
son, under the Concert Direction VM. H. Han New 
York, ts shown in the mpanyin 1apshots enjoying a 
season of relaxation at her ummer horme eautitul 
located at Hancock Point, Me 

Miss Elvyn asserts th after severa t ent daily 
at the piano her favorite pastime tent 

MiSS ELVYN MOWS HER OWN WN 
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George Sweet Predicts 
Busy Winter. 
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s and piano, and operas 


Culp’s New York Recital, January 5. 


this new opera is placed he will return to Los Angeles, 
there to resume his work. 





distinguished lieder singer, who was one 
cert attractions last season in America, 
i this Dutch artist for the first time, will When Frogs Love. 


, re 3 » ly. 
Year for a second {From the Atlantic Monthly.] 


management of Antonia The love songs of the frogs seemed hardly less wonder- 
ful than those of the birds, their musical notes varying 
rk recital in Carnegie from the sweet, tranquil, soothing, peeping and purring 


i 
; 
i 





JULIA CULP. 


wever. is the most extensive he has yet of the hylas to the awfully deep, low, bass, blunt bellow- 
Lucchesi believes it eclipses all of ing of the bullfrogs. 


Some of the smaller species have wonderfully clear 


ly completed a very successful sharp voices and told us their Bible names in musical tones 

Angel 

nm a citizen of 
ed himself as an instructor, Among his far reaching tones, as if they had all been to school and 


During the thirty-five about as plainly as the whip-poor-will. “Isaac, Isaac! Ja- 
the United States he cob, Jacob! Israel, Israel!” shouted in sharp, ringing, 


th 


rs. Esther Frederick, severely drilled in elocution. 


d Gladys 
Sadler. Aline Cauthorn, Lucie C In the still, warm evening big, bunchy bullfrogs bel- 
es. Evelin Thelen-Mansfield, Alice lowed, “Drunk! Drunk! Drunk! Jug-o-rum! Jug-o'- 
1 Dorothy C. Chevrier rum!” and early in the spring countless thousands of the 
member the National Society commonest species, up to the throat in cold water, sang in 


f Grand Opera in English. As soon as concert, making a mass of music, such as it was, loud 





enough to be heard at a distance of more than half a mile. 
Far, far apart from this loud marsh music is that of 
the many species of hylas, a sort of soothing, immortal 
melody filling the air like light. 


Wassili Leps’ Willow Grove Concerts. 

One of the most successful engagements on record at 
Willow Grove Park, Philadelphia, was that of the Wassili 
Leps Symphony Orchestra, 
which recently concluded a 
two weeks’ engagement, dur- 
ing which time four symphony 
concerts were given. The 
audiences were always large 
and enthusiastic and were 
unanimous in their praise of 
the work of the orchestra and 
the fine conducting of Was- 
sili Leps. 

The orchestra membership 
was largely drawn from the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra and the playing was of a 
very high order. 

The following artists ap- 
peared as soloists with the or- 
chestra at the Willow Grove 
concerts: Sunday evening, 
August 3, Carl Kohlmann, 
trombone, and Alma Weiss- 
haar, soprano; Tuesday even- 
ing, August 5, Stetson Chorus 
and Alma Weisshaar, soprano; 
Thursday evening, August 7, 
Alma Weisshaar, soprano; 
Friday afternoon, August 8, 
Julius Sturm, cello; Friday 
evening, August 8, Emil Heer- 
mann, violin, and Alma Weiss- 
haar, soprano; Saturday after- 
noon, August 9, Alma Weiss- 
haar, soprano; Saturday even- 
ing, August 9, Fredi Weiss, 
trumpet, and Alma Weisshaar. 
soprano; Sunday afternoon, 
August 10, Mr. Wunderle, 
zither; Sunday evening, Aug- 
ust 10, Fredi Weiss, trumpet, 
and Kathryn C. McGinley, so- 
prano; Monday evening, Aug- 
ust 11, Paul Volkmann, tenor; 
Tuesday evening, August 12, 
Kathryn C. McGinley, soprano; 
Wednesday evening, August 
13, Myrtle Eaver, piano. and 
August Rodemann, flute ; 
Thursday evening, August 14, 
Emil Heermann, violin; Fri- 
day afternoon, August 15, 
Esther Kornfield, piano; Fri- 
day evening, August 15, Paul 
Volkmann, tenor; Saturday 
afternoon, August 16, Kathryn 
McGinley, soprano; Saturday 
evening, August 16, Paul Volk- 
mann, tenor, 

Mr. Leps and the same or- 
chestra opened the Exposition 
at Pittsburgh, where they are 
scheduled to play for ten days. 
At the close of his Pittsburgh 
engagement, on September 6, 
Mr. Leps will return to Phila- 
delphia, where he will begin 
his work there on September 
7 at the Church of the Saviour. On September 8 he will 
begin the rehearsals with the Operatic Society for “Aida,” 
the public performance of which will take place at the 
Academy of Music, October 30, 





Florence Trumbull in Italy. 

Florence Trumbull, one of the popular assistants to Pro- 
fessor Leschetizky, after having concluded a very busy and 
successful teaching season in Vienna, is now enjoying a 
brief vacation at the charming villa of her friend, Mrs. 
Vorman Scott, in Fiesole, Italy. Miss Trumbull will re- 
sume her teaching in Vienna the latter part of September. 














ALICE 


PARIS: Grand 
Opera, Opera- 
Comique, Gaité 
Lyrique. 








“THE NEW QUEEN OF SONG” 


“The art of Mlle. Veriet is well-nigh perfect.”"—Daily Express. 


VERLET 


In America Season 1913-14 jAddress, care of Musical Courier 





“A voice of singular 


production is perfect.”—Morning Post. 


beauty—its 
“Her singing suggested that she almost stands alone.”—-Morning Advertiser. 
“Her voice is a phenomenon of the vocalists’ world today."—- Hull Times. 
“There is gold of the purest in Mile. Veriet’s voice.”—Daily Express. 
“Mile. Verlet has been christened ‘The French Tetrazzini.’"—Daily Mirror. 
“Her appearance may be considered in every way @ triumph.”—The Tatler. 
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MacDowell Festival at Peterboro. 


he fourth festival of the Edward MacDowell Memorial 
Association was held at Peterboro, N, H., on Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, August 21, 22, 23, and 24. 
The importance of this festival cannot be fully expressed 
in the usual terms of musical criticism. A correct idea 
of its value to the advance of musical art in America can 
nut be conveyed merely by giving the names of the artists 
and organizations which took part in it; the excellence of 
their performance or the works given; for this fes- 
tival is intimately associated with the general move- 
ment toward the advance of American composition; 
the the Mac- 
Dowell Memorial Association, which offers a sum- 


it is associated with movement of 
mer of quiet to composers anxious to advance in 
their work, and it is associated with the noble efforts 
of Mrs. MacDowell in prepagating this movement 
throughout the United States by giving lecture re- 
citals during the winter. All of this good work is 
“having its effect. It is, as one composer so well ex- 
pressed it during this festival, “gradvally affording 
more and more frequent opportunities for the 
American composer to have his works performed.” 

Peterboro is a picturesque little town situated in 
the far southwest corner of New Hampshire. It 
lies at the confluence of two little rivers about thirty 
miles east of the Vermont line and ten miles norta 
of the Massachusetts line, and is reached either by 
automobile, some of the most picturesque 
roads in New England, or by train via Winchendon 
The town itself, apart from the festival which is 
held here, is worth visiting 


over 


It possesses a good 
hotel and many houses where rooms may be had, 
and may some day become a summer resort like the 
famous Dublin, which is only a few miles away. 

It is a beautiful country, and one having visited 
it, one ceases to wonder that MacDowell found his 
inspiration there. The two little streams which join 
forces on their way to the sea, the Nubannsit and 
the Contocook, wind in and out among the hills and 
remind one of the which Robert 
Stevenson made his “Inland Voyage.” Their clear, 
brown water, colored so, no doubt, by the pine 
woods through which they flow, travel, sparkling, 
over an old dam at Peterboro Town, and used, no 
doubt, to turn many a mill wheel, now silent and 


rivers on Louis 


disused; and there is a massively picturesque stone 
bridge leading from one side of the town to the other and 
on to the high hills beyond. These elevations afford splen- 
did views over the rolling and rising hills which reach 
their greatest elevation in the Monadnock Mountains, with 
their summits nearly 3,500 feet above the sea. 

This is what we conceive to be typical Indian country, a 
country of many lakes, ponds and streams which, in the 
early days, must have abounded with fish. It is a country 
of hill and thicket, where game birds still find cover, though 
not to the extent that they, no doubt, did a hundred years 
ago. The MacDowell farm, where he had his summer home 
and his studio, lies about a mile from the town of Peter- 
boro, high up on the rolling hills overlooking peaceful 
valleys on all sides. The great composer’s log cabin studio 
stands hidden away in the pine forest not far from where 
the outdoor stage has subsequently been erected. The 


program for this year’s festival gives some idea of this 


studio and also of the objects of the MacDowell Memorial 
Association, as follows: 

“In ‘Deep Woods,’ on his farm at Peterboro, Mr. Mac- 
Dowell built a log cabin. Surrounded by enormous pines, 
it faces, through a lovely vista, Monadnock and the ‘Set- 
ting Sun.’ Here came into existence all the MacDowell 
mnsic written within the last five or six years of his work 
ing life, the ‘Norse’ and ‘Keltic’ sonatas, the ‘New England 
Idyls’ and ‘Fireside Tales,’ and many songs and choruses. 

“His surroundings were a source of endless inspiration, 
and he realized keenly how much this isolated quiet meant 
in his own development; and equally keen, how much sucl: 
environment might mean to others less fortunate. In his 
university experience he often met students struggling with 
the material problem of life; and although, sometimes, it 
was not so difficult for them to achieve the hall bedroom 
and sufficient food to keep alive the body, the mind suf- 
fered from a lack of those stimulating conditions which are 
so necessary for any form of imaginative work. There 
came to Mr. MacDowell the slowly evolved hope that when 
he might no longer be alive to use the Peterboro home it 
might serve to help others. 

“The plan was but vaguely formulated, only one point 
being well defined; this was that the place should be made 
a center for those in search of congenial conditions jor 
work and rest. And the plan contemplated, at the same 
time, the possibility of a comfortable summer home which 
might be had for a small price. 


“After the death of Mr. MacDowell his wife transferred 
the property to the MacDowell Memorial Association, re 
This, with the memorial fund, 
made it possible to start the plan. Four hundred acres, 


three-fourths of it heavy forest, supply ample room for the 


taining only life tenure, 


development of the scheme. 
“The deed of gift reads as follows: 
especially desired that this home of Edward MacDowel 


‘It is expressly and 





EDWARD A, MAC DOWELI 
shall be a center of interest to artists working in varied 
fields, Who, being there brought into contact, may learn t 
fully appreciate the fundamental unity of the separated art: 
Chat in it the individual artist may gain a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward the works of artists in fields other than that 
in which such artist tries to embody the beautiful by rec 
ognizing that each art has a special function just so far as 
it has gained a special medium of expression. 

“*That, while the use of the house should thus material 
ly be given, for the most part, to productive artists, never 





OUT-OF-DOOR 


THE STAGAR 
theless its use might be accorded to artists and others who 
aie sympathetic with the aims and purposes of the donor 

“*That no social distinction shall! be allowed to determine 
the choice of those who may be permitted to make use of 
the privileges of the place. That it shall in no sense be 
looked upon as a charitable institution; and, therefore, 
those who avail themselves of its privileges should be re 
quired to pay such moderate sums as might be possible, in 
return for the benefits received.’ 

“The first president of the Edward MacDowell Memo 
rial Association was the late Richard Watson Gilder, who 
took the keenest interest in it. The present members of the 
association are: John W. Alexander, George P. Baker, Mrs. 
Perkins Bass, Mrs. William H. Bliss, Horatio J. Brewer, 


Dow, Char 
Finck, Ar 


Chalmers Clifton, Walter Cook, Caroline 
Tyler Dutton, Mrs. Thomas Emery, Henry T 
thur W. Francis, John W. Mrs, 


Gardiner, Hamlin Garland, Herman Hagedorn, Mrs 


John 
Arthur 


Frothingham, 


C. James, Robert Underwood Johnson, Arthur Knox 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Percy MacKaye. Howard Mans 
field, Mrs. Howard Mansfield, Helen Mears, Ferris J 


Meigs, Mary Morison, Benjamin Prince, Robert H. Robert 
Allan Robinson, Edwin Arlington R 
Mrs. William Schofield, Isaac N. Seligman, Freder 
ick K. Seward, Mrs. Charles Sprague-Smith, Louis 
Morris Starr, Frederick A, Stokes, Gwendolyn Val 
entine and Louise Veltin. 

The 


below 


son, binson 


programs of the entire festival are given 


Some slight changes were made in the orig 


inal programs owing to the illness of Charles Hack 


ett, whose place was taken by Arthur Hackett 
FIRST CONCERT 
Thursday Afternoon, August z t 4.3 Clock 
PaGeantr Stac 
Monica Graham Stults, sopran Reinald Werrenrath 
haritone; Peterh< a n}| Club; Bosten Festival ¢ 
chestra, Iohn W. { wiley mecertmaster luctors 
Eusebius G. Hood, A. Cyr Graham, Edgar Sti t 
Kelley, Mabel W. Daniels, Henry F. Gilbert 
Legend from Indian Swite Mac Dowe 
Orchestra 
Cantata, The Poet and the Dryad \. Cyril Gra 


Mra. Stults and Mr. Werrenrath. 
Chorus of Women’s Voices 


nnd Orchestra 


Aladdin from Chinese Suite Stillman- Kelle 
At the Wedding of Aladdin and the Princess 
The Feast of the Lanterns 

Poem for baritoné and orchestra, The Desolate City, 


Mabel W. Daniels 
Mr. Werrenrath 


From the Land of the Sky-blue Water Cadman 
The Moon Drops Low Cadmar 
Mrs. Stults with Orchestra 
Negro Rhapsody Henr I Gilber 
Orchestra 
SECOND CONCERT 
Friday Afterr August at 2.as o' Clock 
Town Haut 
* Hazel Milliken, sopr Marguerite Dunlap, contralt 
Cecelia Bradfor t Arthur Hackett, ten Ruth 
I Ashley, accompanist Roster Festiv Orchestra 
John W. Crowley, concertmaster conductor Henry 
F. Gilbert, Eusebius Godfroy I { 
March, from symphony, I re N Ra 
Prayer, from Tosca .. Pueein 
Miss Milliker 
Vielim concerto in G miner, introduction and adag Bruc! 
Miss Bradford 
Moth Dance, from first pantomime H 
Air, Romance, from Girl of the Golden West I 
Mr. Hackett 
Woodland Suite . MacDow 
In a Haunted Forest 
The Shepherdess Song 
songs 
Enticement Ruckauf 
The Sea . Mac Dowe 
The Forest of Ouks Machkayden 
Miss Dunlay 
Peer Gynt Suite Grieg 
Asa’s Death 
Anitra’s Dance 
Violin solos 
With Sweet Lavender Mac Dowel 
To a Wild Rowe Mac Dowell 
Zigeunertanze Hackett 


Mies Bradford 
Two songs 
I Never Knew 


Lewis Isaacs 


The Desert Road Lewis Isaacs 
Mr. Hackett 
Angelus, from Scenes Pittoresques Massenet 
THIRD CONCERT 
Friday Evening, August z st 8.00 o' Clock 
Town Hats 
Monica Graham Stults, yprano; Marguerite Dunlap, con 
tralt Arthur Hackett, ten Reinald Werrenrath, bar 
tone Carl Webster ello Roston Festival Orchestra 
John W Crowley, concertmaster Eusebius Godfroy 
Hood, conductor 
\ Tale of Old Japan Coleridge-Tay! 
For Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra 
Paar Il 
Komarinskaja, fantasy on two Russian folksongs Glinka 
Vision Fugitive, from Herodiade Massenet 
Mr. Werrenr 
Aria, Elsa's Dream, from Lohengrin W agne 
Mrs. Stults 
Cello solos 
Ave Maria Schubert 
Chanson Napolitainge Casella 
Mr Webster 
My Heart Is Weary, from Nadeschda Goring-Thomas 
Miss Dunlap 
March, Louisiana Van Der Stucker 
FOURTH CONCERT 
Saturday Afternoon, August 25, at 2.4 "Clock 
Towns Hau 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; Harold Henry - Ruth 
E. Ashiey, accompan Boston Festival Orchestra. lohn 
W. Crowley, concertmaster; conductors: Arthur Parwell 


Eusebius Godfroy Hood. 
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Schubert 


Wagner 

Mac Dowell 

MacDowell 

MacDowell 

MacDowell 

Meriden Pageant ..- Farwell 
Chopin 

Brahms 

w agner- Liszt 


. Beethoven 


FIFTH CONCERT 


4 at yoo o’Clock 
Marguerite Dunlap, contralto; 
il t t Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; 
ohn W. Crowley, concert 


. Dubois 


retrain fro applause 


MacDowell 
MacDowell 


Mac Dowell 


Mendelssohn 


Gounod 


I ( Orchest 


| that MacDowell desired 


wn merits and not put before the 


t it was the work of an Ameri 

for reason no doubt that we find 

| rious miscellaneous selections 
{ the mposers’ nationaltic Ss, the com 


resented as are the composers of 


irdinw the majority of the com 

necessary in this place These 

ill perfect! familiar to Musica Courter 
tion of two or three comparative 


e in order of rendition is 
ta The Poet and the Dryad,” a quiet, 
il! of poetic charm but not, seem 


ingly, rising to any great heights of inspiration. It con- 
tains many pleasing melodies and is effectively constructed 
Stillman-Kelley’s “Chinese Suite,” has won its way the 
world over and nothing that might now be said could add 
anything to its delightful beauty or its well-deserved popu- 





STILLMAN-KELLEY AND HENRY F. GILBERT. 
At the Lower House of the MacDowell Association 
at Peterboro, N. H., August 2, 1913. 


larity. Mabel W. Daniels, a pupil of Mr, Kelley, possesses 
much talent and also a brillant technic. Her poem, “The 
Desolate City,” was splendidly given by Mr. Werrenrath 
and made a good impression. The orchestration and gener- 
al construction of this work are excellent, and it contains 
much effective melody, but the harmonic structure is 
strongly Wagnerian and shows but little originality or in- 
dividuality. The Cadman songs are too well known to re- 
quire any comment, but the “Negro Rhapsody” of Henry 
F. Gilbert is a recent work— and a very remarkable work 
it is! The following notes by the composer give some 
idea of its intention, and this intention is most admirably 
carried out, It is a masterpiece of inspiration and con- 











struction, and this piece alone entitles Mr. Gilbert to be 
ranked among the best of our living American composers: 

Among the negroes of the South there formerly existed a curious 
and wild expression of religious emotion known as the “shout.” 

The main idea of the negro rhapsody was suggested to me by the 
description of a “shout” in the preface of “Slave Songs of the 
United States,” by W. F. Allen, and others. It is as follows: “The 
true ‘shout’ takes place on Sundays or on ‘praise’ nights through 
the week, and either in the praise house or in séme cabin in which 
a regular reiigious meeting has been held. The benches are pushed 
back to the wall when the formal meeting is over and old and young, 
men and women, sprucely dressed young men, grotesquely half-clad 
field hands—the women generally with gay handkerchiefs twisted 
about their heads and with short skirts—boys with tattered shirts 
and men’s trousers, young girls barefooted, all stand up in the mid 
die of the floor and when the ‘sperichil’ is struck up begin first 
walking and by and by shuffling ‘round one after the other, in a 
ring. The foot is hardly taken from the floor and the progression is 
mainly due to a jerking hitching motion, which agitates the entire 
shouter and soon brings out streams of perspiration Sometimes 
they dance silently, sometimes as they shufile they sing the chorus 
of the spiritual, and sometimes the song itself is also sung by the 
dancers. But more frequently a band composed of some of the 
Lest singers and of tired shouters stand at the side of the room 
to ‘base’ the others, singing the body of the song and clapping their 
hands together or on the knees. Song and dance are alike extremely 
energetic and often, when the shout lasts into the middle of the 
night, the monotonous thud, thud of ‘the feet prevents sleep within 
half a mile of the praise house. It is not unlikely that this 
remarkable religious ceremony is a relic of some native African 
dance.” 

The first section of the following composition portrays the “shout” 
in its primitive emotional simplicity. It consists of a long dance 
like crescendo reaching at length to a quasi-barbaric fury of emo 
tion. As the theme of this section I have used a negro spiritual, 
the words of which are: 

“Where do you think I found my soul, 
Listen to the angels shouting, 
I found my soul at hell’s dark door, 
Listen to the angels shouting. 
Before I lay in hell one day, 
Listen to the angels shouting, 
I sing and pray my soul away, 
Listen to the angels shouting. 
Run all thé way, run all the way, 
Run all the way, my Lord, 
Listen to the angels shouting. 
Blow, Gabriel, blow! Blow, Gabriel, blow! 
Tell all the joyful news, 
Listen to the angels shouting” (etc.). 

After this there is a lyrical section. It is a somewhat free fan 
tansie upon the tune “I'll Hear the Trumpet Sound,” one of the 
most profoundly touching of all the negro spirituals. The words 
of this songs are as follows: 

“You may bury me in the East, 
You may bury me in the West; 
But I'll hear the trumpet sound 
In that morning. 

In that morning, my Lord, 
For to hear the trumpet sound, 
In that morning” (etc.). 

Now comes a return of the shout motive and the shout idea 
It is developed here in a different manner from the first section, 


SOME OF THOSE WHO FIGURED IN THE MAC DOWELL FESTIVAL. 


\\ r { " the note American composer 
hdg Stillman-Kelley (6) Henry 


(2) Reinald Werrenrath snapped at Peterboro. (3) Arthur Hackett, tener. (4) A, Cyril Graham, 
F 


composer of the cantata, “The Poet 


Gilbert, composer of the “Negro Rhapsody.” (7) Lewis M. Isaacs, young composer, a pupil of MacDowell, at work in the Felton State 
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SOME PICTURESQUE SPOTS AT PETERBORO 
(1) Bark Studio (copyrighted by Edward MacDowell Memorial Association) (2) Hillerest barn, formerly MacDowell’s billiard 
(3) MacDowell’s log cabin studi (4) Part of the MacDowell Colony is) The “Lower House,” residence of members of the 
and music hall (7) “Hillcrest the MacDowell residence at Peterboro (copyrighted by Edward MacDowell Memorial Associati 
but arrives at an equally wild emotional pitch \ nding a buret At the Van Yorx Studios le 
and followed by a sinister drum rythm which fades away to a rol! 


there begins as a solemn chant on the wind instruments the apothesis 


of “I'll Hear the nd There is mplete change ot 


Trumpet Sou a 
mood. The barbaric falls away and the noble takes its place, for | 
have here tried to present that spiritual vision toward which the 
negro blindly gropes, a kernel of true aspiration toward which is 
somewhere hidden in all his wild shouting and striving 
Henry F. Giveeer 

In the second concert the Edward Burlingame Hill's 

“Moth Dance” won a flattering success, It is a simple 


waltz movement, very skillfully orchestrated, and Mr. Gil- 


bert, who conducted, brought it out with much effective- 
On Saturday afternoon Harold Henry's playing of 
the MacDowell concerto was enthusiastically received. 


The The 


weather was perfect throughout and the audience larger 


ness 


whole festival was an unqualified success. 
There was much enthusiam, especially 
the other American 


than ever before. 
over the of 
composers, and a number of prominent musicians and sup- 


works MacDowell and 


porters of musical enterprise were present. 





Charles Hackett Returns to Italy. 

Charles Hackett, the young Boston tenor, who went to 
Europe last season to coach operatic repertory with Signor 
Lombardi, has been spending the summer months in this 
country with his family and friends. He returned to Italy 
August 26, sailing the Hamburg-American liner 
Moltke, full of for next 
As Signor Lombardi has decided to teach in Naples this 
vear instead of Florence, as formerly, Mr. Hackett will 
well acquainted with this 


on 


eagerness his season's work. 


have opportunity to become 
fascinating Italian city 


A worthy precenter got so irritated at a singer in the 
congregation who used to show off his musical compass 
by changing from tenor to bass and bass to tenor, that at 
last he burst out, “Mr. O'More, if ye're to sing tenor, sing 
tenor, or if ye’re to sing bass, sing bass. But we'll hae 
nae’ mair o° yer shandygaff."—Nicholas Dickson 


Numerous activities are promised at the vocal studios of 
Theodore Van Yorx, 21 W. Thirty-eighth street, New York, 
for the coming season. The bookings at the present time are 
said to be far in advance over those of any season's open 
the prominently the 
public who have worked with Mr. Van Yorx Mildred 
Eliane and Maud Gray, sopranos, taking the leading prima 


ing in past. Among those before 


are 


donna and soubrette parts on a forty weeks’ contract with 
the “Count of 
bourg” ; Wheaton 


original production of Lehar's Luxem 


Alice Bardy, soprano; Anna soprano ; 


Grace Edmunds, soprano; Florence Geneva, soprano; Jen 
nette Bulyer, soprano: Ida Mae Lyons, soprano 

In the concert, oratorio and church fie'd amonz Mr. 
Van Yorx’s pupils may be mentioned John Young, tenor 
Ross W. Steele, tenor; W. Marlowe Jones, tenor; Ernest 
Muse, tenor; Thomas F. Betts, tenor; Dr. M. L. Eichhorn, 
tenor; Justin Neff, tenor; Richard Cecil Pond, tenor; 
Charles Hoyt, tenor; Raymond C. Hodge, tenor; Orrin 
Johnson, tenor; W. J. Curnow, tenor; David Albrecht, 
tenor; Charles Cowley, tenor; Mr. Bailey, tenor; M 
Masor; Nettie Gautherir, soprano; Mrs. Aaron Claflin, 
soprano; May Lounsbury, soprano; Frances Myers, so 


Mrs 
Charles 


Mary 
Mooney, baritone; A. H 


prano; Troy, soprano: Billings Greene, so 
Chamberlain, 


Karl Heine, 
Henrietta 


prano; 
baritone ; 
Walter March 
Turell, alto; Edna Tarry, alto, now on a forty weeks’ tour; 
Loraine alto; Mrs. Clyde Potts, alto; 
Sherin, alto; Helen Merriam, alto; Mrs 
Nina B. Hayes, alto 


baritone; William Lyndon Wright, 
bass; Harold Meyers, bass; bass ; 
Osborne, Loretta 
Levine, alto, and 
Mr. Van Yorx’s success as a teacher is due, in no smoll 


measure. to his ability to demonstrate the principle of 
voice work with his own voice, thus aiding the pupils to 
distinguish more quickly between different types of tones 
Other reasons are his twenty years of experience in public 
the of 
the art, his thoroughness, conscient ousness and p'easing 


personality. 


musical life, intimate acquaintance with elements 


The Van Yorx studios will open for the winter term en 
September 15 


M ax 


A Letter from Norah Drewett. 


Norah Drewett, the fan 


an ‘ wit 
interesting letter from Berlin 
This morning | returned fr hree weeks t it 
Bavaria At first | stayed with fries t Ewern on Teger 
see and was present during the tras torm wh 
Slezak’s boat capsi ed \ reeabi atte | pent 
at the charming house Gruneck, near Kre w hric Mr 
and Mrs. Gabrilowitsch have rented for the t two sum 
mer seasons It is about twent nut motor dr 
from Egern and is surrounded by lovely groun Wher 
| was there the hay was being b: t i e Gal 
witsch’s sweet little daughter was having a fins rie | 
met Mr. Parker, the American nposer, at Mi Law 
ton, your well known actress, there Next day on goin 
into Munich, I met on the train Mr Ir 
Rogers, who entertained me during the hour and : 
journey with interesting accounts of ‘Music in America 
in which | am naturally more and more interested 1 
nearer my own tour approache 
In Munich, up at the Prinzregenten Theater especia'ly 
I met many friends, among them Mariska Aldrich, lookin 
wonderfully handsome; Mr. and Mr Putnam Griswold 
Frau Professor Quidde the yendid amate ' tan 
who ts as fine a pianist as a cellist, and was oft Joachim 
partner 
“Of the ‘Ring pertormances | heard ‘Wa ri nad 
‘G@tterdammerung, Madame Cahier avain rancing 
all in the latter as Waltraute and th ef Nort | , 
her in the beautiful home Mr. and Madame ( ier have 
Munich, is to understand how artist le lif 
Another charming home n M ‘ i Mir 
Mrs. Stokowski, where I met a number inn | 
interesting Americans at tea on tern ' Amon m 
German friends in Munich great indienation was exo d 
at a stupid paragraph w mm list had ¢ ! 
fit to write and the editor was foolish en publ 
against ‘de Amerikanisn m Prinzroeves Theat 
Asa young kapellmeister uid to 1 llow i we have 
there good performances if merican dolla were 
paying for them? 


enas th 
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Boston, Mass., August 29, 1913. 
eption tendered Gustav Strube—on the 
eparture from Boston to take up his new 
armony and composition at the 
( ervatory in Baltimore—which affair was 
p if the Zentral Verband, the Bos 
National German-American Alliance 
f the composer and Mrs. Strube in 

ut one hundred and fifty people attend 
f the great admiration and esteem in 
who know him, a handsome silver 
exited, appropriately inscribed, while the 
with which he was also presented 
verses regretting his departure and 
, means for a speedy return. Upon enter- 
the banquet was held Mr. Strube was 
be greeted by a band playing his 
Harvard,” under the direction of his col- 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Heim. 
few of the tributes and features which 
memorable for Mr. and Mrs. Strube by 











If you would know why it is some grand 


jianos lose that beautiful tone quality that is 
» attractive at first, write Kranich & Bach for 
booklet that tells just how this is brought 
about. There is much other information that 
is of value pertaining to grand pianos in these 
books, and they can be had free, upon request. 


KRANICH & BACH 
New York 











its demonstration of the deep regard and affection in which 
they are held by their Boston friends. 
ene 
Arthur Hackett, the popular young tenor, who has been 
spending part of the summer months at South West Har- 
bor, Me., leaves this week for the White Mountains for a 
brief stay. Mr. Hackett recently sang at the Peterboro 
N. H.) Festival, where he met with great success. 
nner 
The marriage of Jeska Swartz, the young mezzo s0- 
prano of the Boston Opera Company, to Julius Carol 
Morse, a Boston business man, has been announced to take 
place on Labor Day. Miss Swartz intends, however, to 
continue with her operatic career despite her marriage. 
BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 





Sachs-Hirsch and His Teacher. 

The accompanying interesting photograph was taken on 
August 18, at Lans bei Innsbruck, Tyrol, and pictures Her- 
bert Sachs-Hirsch, the young Americas pianist, with his 
teacher, Leopoid Godowsky. 

Mr. Sachs-Hirsch will devote himself entirely to study 
during the next two years, not appearing in public again 








ee \ yet HS-HIRSCH, THE YOUNG AMERICAN PIAN- 
IST, fH HIS TEACHER, LEOPOLD GODOWSKY. 


Taken at Lans bei Innsbruck, Tyrol, August 18, 1913. 


until the fall of 1915. At that time a tour through Europe 
will be made which will include the principal cities on the 
Continent and in Great Britain. He will return for a tour 
of the United States beginning in January, 1916, 

Mr. Godowsky predicts great success for this highly tal- 
ented and gifted American, 





Becker March Played in the Mall. 

An important number of the popular Central Park Con- 
cert by Arnold Volpe and his orchestra on Saturday after- 
neon, August 16, was the “Fest March” composed by 
Gustav L. Becker, the well known New York pianist and 
teacher. The audience showed its keen appreciation of th's 


particular number in no uncertain manner. Congratula- 
tions were received by Mr. Becker from many musicians, 
who were in the audience. Although the “Fest March” 
was written some time ago, it had not been heard in New 
York very recently. 

This march represents a festival procession at court, 
whick contrasts musically the entrance of the King and 
his retainers with the appearance of the Queen and the 
ladies of her retinue. A fine attention to detail is shown 
throughout the entire selection. 





Carbone to Reopen Studio. 

A. Carbone, who was one of the leading baritones of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company for twelve seasons, will 
reopen his studio in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Septem- 
ber 15. Mr. Carbone has had thirty years of wide and 





A. CARBONE, 


valuable experience, and his course consists of instruc- 
tion in the art of singing, both for concert and grand 
opera, 





Johnston S New C rt Singer. 

R. E. Johnston has arranged with Lillian Eubank, mezzo 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, to concertize 
under his exclusive management during the coming season 
of 1913-1914. Although this will be Miss Eubank’s first 
appearance in operatic work, she has, it is said, been as- 
signed some important roles. 
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Available entire season in concert 
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Bonci to Sing at Verdi Centennial. 

Alessandro Bonci, the great tenor, is at his villa in 
Loreto, Italy, preparing for the important musical celebra- 
tion to be held in September at Parma, Italy, in honor of 
the Verdi centennial. Verdi's “Requiem” will be per- 
formed at this festival under the direction of Cleofonte 
Campanini, Bonci singing the tenor role, for which he was 
selected by the committee of the Verdi centennial. On 
this occasion the opera “Masked Ball,” 
be given and Bonci will sing ‘the role of Riccardo. After 
that the great tenor will return to his home in Loreto to 


by Verdi, also will 


study the repertory which he is to sing during his en 
gagement this season with the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany. 

Signor Bonci’s appearances, both in opera and concert, 
have attracted wide interest. He has been enthusiastically 








Copyright by H. I. Schlattman, Mexico City, Mexico 
ALESSANDRO BONCI 


received by the American public, which recognizes him t 
be the great exponent of the bel canto art of singing 
During the summer he received a number of offers for 
concert engagements for next winter, but was compelled 
to refuse them on account of his engagement with the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, which will claim his serv 
ices during the entire season, ~~ rendering it impossible 
or him to devote any of his time to the concert stage 
Signor Bonci has been tre to sign a contract for 
appearance in San Francisco at the Panama-Pacific Expo 
sition in 1915, but owing to many engagements and various 
offers made him, he is unable to see his way clear to the 
signing of any contract so far in advance. The opera 
management in Buenos Aires made the noted tenor an 
offer, early in the spring, for a summer engagement, but 
Signor Bonci was unable to accept on account of his en- 
gagements in Italy which had been signed up last year 
Signor Bonci begins his season in Chicago about the 


first week of January. 





Music Criticism. 

The best musical criticism I ever listened to, and per 
haps the most convincing criticism possible, I overheard 
at Marseilles last year during a table dhote. Two com 
mercial travelers were discussing the topic of the day, 
whether Rossini or Meyerbeer be the greater master. As 
soon as one had attributed the higher excellence to the 
Italian master, the other demurred; not with dry words, 
however, for he trilled some of the especially beautiful 
melodies from “Robert le Diable.” 
could find no more convincing repartee than zealously to 


Thereupon the first 


sing counter passages from “Le Barbier de Seville,” and 
thus did they 

Instead of a noisy exchange of insignificant phrases, 
and finally I had 


both continue throughout the repast 
they gave us most exquisite table music, 
to admit that people either should not dispute at all con 
cerning music or should do so in this charmingly realistic 
fashion.—Heinrich Heine 


An outdoor performance of Gluck’s “Alceste” was given 
in the woods near Cauterets, France, after the manner 
of Ben Greet and his Shakespearean Players. 

























GERVILLE-REACHE eoniraite 


Covent Garden, Chicago-Philadaiphia, Boston and Montreal Opera Co's. 
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Exclusive 


GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1461 an New York 
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VIOLINIST 
SOLOIST WITH LEADING 
— Exclusive Genegenees {Gertrude F. Cowen 


FRANCIS ROGERS ~ === 


“ole Concert 


LESLEY MARTIN,» Canto 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cors 
Cress, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Lange | Gertrude 
Hutcheson, George Bemus, Geor Gitiet, ohn 
nendricks, Dr. ene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace right, Mabel Wilbur, Joha 

Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetr and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 
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Delicacy = Beauty of Tone = Technical Mastery = 
True Artistry = Charm 


These are the qualities upon which 
France bases her claim that no vio 
hmist of the day is the equal of 


JACQUES 


THIBAUD 


A sensation is looked for when THIBAUD, after ten years’ 
absence, returns to America next winter for a limited tour 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW ‘YORK 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
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VOCAL—Mua Ovips Musiw (Annie Louise 
Tanner, “The American Nightingale’). 


_ PIANO—Mwue Detuase Wicess 
(of Reysl Conservatory of Liege, Belgium). 
HARMONY, SOLFEGGIO—Pnaor, Epwarp 
Kiteny: (of Columbia University). 
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Alice Nielsen 
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SEASON 1913-14 AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 


Personal Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER 
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OSCAR SAENGER —Teacher of Singing 


Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, contralto, Conried Grand 
Opera Co; Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co 
Mme. Bernice de Pasquali, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Lils 
Robeson, contralto, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Rudolf Berger, tenor. 
Metro yolitan Opera Co.; Heinrich Hensel. tenor Metropolitan Opers 
Co.; Paul Althouse, tenor, Metropolitan Opera Co.: Austin Hughes, 
tenor, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Louis Kreidler, baritone, Metropoli 
tan Opera Co.; Helen Warrum, soprano, Chicago Opera Co.; Agnes 
Berry, soprano, Chicago Opera Co.; Henri Scott, basso, Chicago 
Opera Co.; Allen Hinckley, basso, Chicago Opera Co.: Mabel Sic 
monn, soprano, Hammerstein Opera Co.; Orville Harrold, tenor, 
Hammerstein Opera Co.; Kathleen Howard, contralto, Century 
Opera Co.; Dr. Hugh Schussler, basso, Century Opera Co.; Florence 
Hinkle, soprano; Mildred Potter, contralto: Albert Wiederhold, hase 
baritone; Léon Rains, basso, Dresden Royal Opera; Mme. Sara 
Anderson, soprano, Grand Opera; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, 
Grand Opera; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand Opera; Joseph Baern 
stein-Regneas, basso, Grand Opera; Marie Stoddart-Gayler, soprano; 
Alice Merritt-Cochran, soprano; Laura Combs, soprano; Bessie Bow 
man-Estey, contralto; Mae Jennings, mezzo-soprano; Leuis Bernclt 
contralto; Joan Young, tenor; George Murphy, tenor; Edwin Evans, 
baritone. TELEPHONE 
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Celén ne ee pr 


I ind has been spending the greater part of 
the Mohawk Valley of New York State, 
i far f ninety-four acres. It is an old 














LE} LOVELAND ON HER FARM 


ven in the family for a great 
ent house on the premises having 
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Voice Production Taught 
on Method of 
ELENA GERHARDT 
es (Leipzig Diploma) 2 Wellington Road, N.W. 


Ostrovsky Musical Institute 


| THE OSTROVSKY METHOD solves the prob 
lem of manual flexibility. It develops technic, 
elasticity, stretch, speed, looseness, resistance. 


Ostrovsky Apparatus and Appliances 








Principe | Masters. 
H. Ostroveky 


E. Zimbalist For terms and circulars address Secretary, Ostrovsky 
A. Osborne Musical Institute, so Leinster Gardens, 
(The Ostrovsky Musician's Hand Development Co., Ltd.) 





The most eminent Composers best Songs and 
Song Cycles are to be found in the Catalague of 


NEW YORK 


BOOSEY & CO. LONDON 


FREE on request. THEMATICS of latest important additions 
9 East 17th Street New York 


heen erected in 1785. It harbors some splendid pieces of 
antique colonial furniture, of which Miss Loveland is 
justly proud. The place is stocked with fine cattle and a 
large number of chickens, the accompanying photograph 
showing Miss Loveland in the act of calling the chickens 
to be fed. 

The collie pup in the foreground is Miss Loveland’s 
constant companion whenever she visits the farm. 





Fischer in Atlantic City. 

The accompanying picture shows Arthur Fischer, the 
young American pianist, spending a short time at the sea- 
shore. 

Mr. Fischer has a very tender place in his heart for 
young children, and in this picture, which was snapped by 
some of his friends, we find him in his greatest delight. 
The nurse from whom he took the child had no objection 
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ARTHUR FISCHER IN A NEW POSE. 


to the picture when she learned with whom it was to be 
taken, 


A. Floryn’s Opera Plans Maturing. 
\ Parisian who recently returned home, in discussing 
the growth of art and artistic appreciation in America, 
declared that the one thing impressing him most agreeably 
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UNNINGHAM 
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Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, Cor. 4ist St. 
New York City 








FLORENCE CONTRALTO 
Persona! Address : WAENSEL & J & Jones 


1104 Broad Street, Newark, WN. J. 


Phone, 525 W-Market 


was the growing affection in the national heart for good 
music, for stable things really worth while. The ragtime 
craze he characterized as an unwholesome fever, a hilarious 
hysteria which was sure to pass and to be supplanted by 
a sane, wholesome taste in music. He had listened to 
the bizarre compositions of many of the ephemeral Broad- 
way shows, and the very abundance of this class of enter- 
tainment furnished him with the surest hope for some- 
thing better in the future. The recent successful revival 
of light opera—the Gilbert and Sullivan classics—would go 
far, it would seem, to sustain the opinion of the Parisian 
visitor. 

Amédée aes believes that the broad public taste will 
eventually swing gratefully back to melodious light ope a 
or opera comique, but not the comic opera of the cheap 
workmanship of the made-to-order show. He is organiz- 
ing a company which will, he claims, give the best of the 
light operas, including the most popular products of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, of which “The Mikado” will be especially 
featured. It is also intended to feature “Boccaccio,” “The 
Beggar Student,” “Fatinitza,” “Olivette,” “Carmen,” “The 
Mascot” and “The Chimes of Normandy.” “Fortunio,” 
by Messager, director of the Grand Opera of Paris, wil! 
also be presented, 

Mr. Floryn's plans are said to be rapidly maturing and 
he is giving personal attention to every detail, for he has 
had the advantage of many years of experience both in 
the managerial and artistic end of musical enterprises, He 
has been associated with Maurice Grau, the National 
Opera Company, the American Opera Company and with 
such eminent artists as Judic, Aimee, Theo and others. 

“Light opera is the spring sunshine of theatrical enter- 
tainment,” says Mr. Floryn, “and it is this sunshine that 
will create health and cheerfulness in the dispositions of 
the great mass of people who like graceful, tinkling music. 
I am backing this idea for all I am worth.” 





Italian Conductor to Accompany Hamlin. 
An interesting musician will be heard in America next 
season, for the first time, in the person of Maestro Edw. 











MAESTRO SACERDOTE AND GEORGE HAMLIN IN MILAN. 


Sacerdote, the eminent Italian conductor and pianist, who 
has been engaged by George Hamlin, of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, as accompanist on the latter's concert 
tour which will open in Salt Lake City, October 3. 

Maestro Sacerdote was the orchestral conductor whom 
Madame Melba took with her and her opera company to 
Australia, on her recent brilliant tour of that country, an4 
he is a musician of sterling attainments. An accomplished 
Enguist, he has a comprehensive knowledge of French, 
German and English at his command, besides h's native 
Italian, and is a favorite operatic coach. Many opera 
singers owe much of their training to this clever and ver- 
satile Italian, who, oddly enough, is as much at home in 
German opera as in Italian. Maestro Sacerdote is a 
former pupil of Arthur Nikisch. 





She was a woman of few words. One afternoon she 
went into a music store to buy the book of an orera for 
her daughter, A salesman walked up to her and in a quiet 
way the visitor said: 

“*Mikado’ libretto.” 

“What's that, ma'am?” 

“*Mikado’ libretto,” repeated the woman, 

“Me no speakee Italiano,” he replied, shaking his head.— 
New York World. 
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Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway. - - - New York City 
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DONNA SOPRANO 
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OUSA is BAND 
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Season Begins Aug. 10th 
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SHOWALTER 


Coloratyra Soprano 
For Concert Bookings Address: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
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VIOLINIST 
First American Tour January, Febreary, March, 1914 
Soloist: 

Symphony, Chicago Symphony, Cincinnati 
New York Philharmonic, New York 
, Philadelphia Orchestra, Si. Paul Sym- 
, Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
Symphony Orchestra, 
House Orchestra, Toronto 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra, 
Exclusive Managemest: 

& JONES, Acolian Ball 
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Vida Llewellyn an Athlete. 

Vida Llewellyn, the Chicago pianist, 
with at her home in La Grange, IIl., 
part of her summer vacation. 


is pictured here- 
where she spent a 
Miss Llewellyn is an all 








VIDA LLEWELLYN RETURNING FROM A 
GAME OF GOLI 
around athlete and plays golf probably as well as she does 


the piano 

Miss Llewelljn left Chicago Tt 
New York: she 
coln on September 4 for Berlin. 


resday Septemb r 2, for 
President Lin 
Miss Llewellyn will do 
concert work in Europe this season, but 
will be 


her repertory for next season's concern tour in the United 


will sail on the steamship 


her time 
principally taken up with coaching and increasing 


some 


States, which tournee is to be under the management of the 


Concert Direction M. H. Hanson 





Hugo to Teach in Conservatory. 


John Adam Hugo has been engaged as head of the piano 
department of the New York School of Music and Arts 
65 West Ninety-seventh street, New York, of which Ralf 
Leech Sterner is the director Mr. Hugo’s ability as a 
pianist and teacher is well known and he will undoubtedly 
a valuable 


prove addition to the faculty of this institution 





Morning Music. 


Through the gates of dawn is driven 
Mighty Phoebus in his car 
of night is 
By his lances hurled 
Now the awaken, 
With they call 
And my resolution’s shaken, 
But I shan’t get up at all! 


And the gloom riven 
atar 
winds of dawn 


a bugle note 


Now the little birds are singing 
Their sweet matins in the trees, 

And the cock’s shrill cry goes ringing 

breeze, 

shuff 

ll has fled, 


and don their duffle, 
But I shall not leave the bed! 


In defiance down the 
Now the wi 
And repose from a 
And they rise 


rid begins to 


I can hear the dishes clatter, 
I can hear the housemaid yawn; 
Now 
As they put their garments on 
Now I hear the 
“Do you mean to sleep all day?” 
And—the thought of it is galling- 
I shall get up, 


I hear the children chatter 


missus calling, 


right away! 
—New York Globe 





“Now the waltz is going out with restaurant orches 
tras” 
“I'm sorry. I hate changes I! had gotten used to 


chewing my food in waltz time.”—Pitt®burch Post 


“I understand that the young man in th 
you is a finished cornetist >” 

“Oh, is he? 
him myself! 


house next to 


courage to finish 


ork World. 


I was just 


Who did it? 


screwing up m 


New Y 
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Appl 


Three Opera Bouffe Co's in repertoire. loations ia writ- 
ing from Aspirants with good voices and talent will be considered. 


SEASON 1914-1915—Al Fresco Grand Opera productions 
in Central Park, New York City. 
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Angus t : : : 


HELENE MAIGILLE sitwi tice 


Session beginning Sept. 15th, at 
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44 West 85th Street : : 
Write for lafermation 
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Tel. 2927 Stuyvesant New York 
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Walter Henry HALL 


Director Choral Music Columble University 
Conductor Cotumbia University Festival Chorus 
Address, 49 Claremont Avenue Phone, Morning, 7070 


BAERNSTEIN- REGNEAS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York: 133 West 80th Street 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


Celebrated Irish Tenor 


Just closed « $200,000 Teer. Returns 
for Pebruary, March and April, 1914. 
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5 Clemens, Mme. Martha de Lachmann, 
Reinhold von Warlich, Mario Sammarco, 
Lena Mason, Tarquinia Tarquini and 
other well-known singers of Grand Opera 
vw Concerts 

Teaching during summer, 
Wednesday and Saturday only 
terms. 

VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway 
Wetrepelitas Opera House Building, New York 
r me, 2762 Bryant) 

Public Recitals throughout season for 

advanced pupils. 
Write for Circulars. 
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Thibaud Due in December. 

French will 
about Christmas for the tour 
management of Loudon Charlton. 


Thibaud, the violinist, 


§ to arrive nere 


‘ nder the 


e the first appearance of his tour in Bos- 














\COUES 


rHIBAUD. 


with Harold Bauer 


The violinist has frequently appeared 


vber 28 in a joint recital 


ony Hall 


tinent with Bauer, and with such success that 


ppearances will be made a special feature of 


ADA SODER-HUECK 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO «-« VOCAL COACH, Ope bw oGee Repertoire 
Specialty GERMAN LIED. Garcia M 
Me tropolitan Opera House 1425 ok - 5 ow York 


JOHN THOMPSON pins: 


PIANIST 
TOURING EUROPE, SEASON 








1913-1914 


“ss LEGINSKA 


She might justly be termed a female Rosenthal.’ Instructor 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, Tel. 1350 Columbus 


MUSIC FOR FLUTE 


Valuable Study Works 


cn ner temrie me | 




















or flute alone, for flute and piano, 
| other combinations by best known 


omposers, among whom Andersen, Bitch 
r. Kempter, Kéhler, Krantz, Kronke, 
euwen, Lorenzo, Manigold, Popp, Prili, 
Schénicke, ‘Terschak, Tillmetz, Verhey, 


In stock or 
music 


for detailed catalogue. 
ordered through all leading 





ers in the United States.—Jul. Heinrich 
rmann Musikverlag in Leipzig. 
— mec | 





Largest Special Publishers for Flute 




















D. Ss. SAMUELS 


abner N. Bdelman, Manager of Booking Dept. 
announces the following attractions. Available for the entire 
season 1913-14 High in Artistic Standing---Low in Ff rice 





y of New York Symphony Orchestra. 
Conductor, Josef Pasternack 
French Dramatic Soprano, Winner 
s Conse tory irst Prize, 19013 
Harrack, ¢ Pianist of Servis 
an Gue, Eminent American Contralto 
} e) 
$s I ka Orchestra, Most A Musical Of- 
x \ Alexander Kiril , seloist 
| ‘ lar American aaa (by arrange 
Ww y n 
lu sy, Coloratura Soprane 
Winetzky, Russian Contralte 


Sleik Bass 


Cantante 





FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


D. S. SAMUELS, 220 WEST 42nd ST.. NEW YORK 


sail for 











his three months in America. Following the Boston ap- 
pearance Thibaud will go to Montreal for an orchestra 
engagement with the National Opera Company. On the 
afternoon of January 5 he will give a recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, and on January 7 in Indianapolis with 
the Maennerchor of that city. Appearances with the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra under Max Zach, are scheduled 
for January 9 and 10, while on the 12th a recital will be 
given in Cincinnati under the auspices of the Matinee 
Musicale 

Thibaud’s first joint appearance with Harold Bauer in 
New York will be given in Aeolian Hall, February 7, and 
the following evening in Brooklyn at the Academy of 
Music. Two of the three appearances booked with the 
New York Philharmonic Society under Josef Stran ky, 
will be made on February 12 and 13, after which the violinist 
will go to the Middle West filling a recital engagement in 
Oberlin on February 17, and orchestral appearances in Chi- 
cago and Denver on February 20, 21 and 27 respectively. 
Bauer and Thibaud will be heard in Chicago on the even- 
ing of March 1, and at other points in that vicinity during 
the following week. Thibaud’s tour will extend as far 
New Orleans, where he is booked for a recital 
early in March. 


South as 





Florence Mulford’s Successes at Ravinia Park. 


Florence Mulford, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
who has been singing contralto parts in the summer opera 
performances at Ravinia Park, Chicago, has won a di;- 
tinguished success there with her singing as well as with 
her interpretations. Of her recent performances of 
“Trovatore” and Nancy in “Martha,” the Chi- 
cago press commented as follows: 


Azucena in 


It was a pleasure to hear Florence Mulford again in something 
of a role. Why doesn’t someone write a new opera in which the 
is that of the contralto? Whoever does will incur the 
long suffering contralto, who generally 
Miss Mulford’s rich. 
mellow voice is well adapted to the role of Azucena, which she sang 


leading role 
everlasting gratitude of the 
has to be satisfied with playing second fiddle 


and her performance throughout was most artistic.— Daily 
1913. 


last night, 
News, August 19, 
star number of the performance was Florence 


“Ah, "Tis Love I 


In many ways the 


Mulfore’s exquisite rendering of the romantic 








FLORENCE MULFORD. 


rich mellowness of her voice, the depth of feeling 
and the tender longing of her interpretation, placed this 
young artist securely in the memory of a public whose opportunity 
to hear her in a role that is worth while is rare, owing to the 
scarcity of “fat” contralto parts in opera. She was compelled by 
the appreciative audience to repeat the solo, and it lost nothing by 
the repetition.—Daily News, August 14, 1913. 


Last week Madame Mulford sang Albine in “Thais” and 
repeated a splendid performance of Nancy.—(Advertise- 
ment. ) 


Crave.” The 
betrayed, 





Turning of the Worm. 
{From the Portland, Ore., Journal.] 

Because the patrons of a dance hall in Albany, Ore., 
persisted in dancing the “Angleworm wiggle,” the “Salome 
glide,” the “Bunny hug,” the “Frisco dip” and other sug- 
gestive dances, an orchestra which was furnishing mus‘c fer 
a dance held here this week picked up their instruments 
and left the hall and refused to return until the dancers 
had promised they would not further conduct themselves 
in an improper manner. 

Fifteen or twenty Albany musicians recently 
which they made an agreement that in the 
at any dance at which they might be furnishing 
music they would stop playing immediately when any of 
the dancers started “ragging,” and would leave the hall 
for the evening, charging their employer for a full even- 
engagement. This was the first occasion that the 
musicians put their edict into effect. 


held a 
meeting, at 
future 


ngs 
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Court Pianist Queen Romania. Piano Recitals and Lectures. First 
Piano Method Iflustrated by Motion Pictures. Address: 
EUROPEAN CONCERT BUREAU, 1320 FP. St., Washington, D. C. 
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First American Season 
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Coloratura Soprano 
GRAND OPERA PRIMA-DONNA 
SEASON 1913-14 


in America from October to March. 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, 
Recitals and Festivals. 





European Address: 68 rue de l'Aurore, Bruxelles, Belgium 
American Address: - 62 De Hart Place, Elizabeth, W. J. 
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at Cambridge, Mass., April 24th, 1913 
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MRS. C. HOWARD ROYALL 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


Tone production, ~~" diction and r 
Studio, 30 East s7th St., Cor. oth St. and edits dws Ave.. New York 


BYFORD RYAN 


¥ Foor. oars (geting, Tener. O Opera Comicue, Bestia, 


i SCIAPIRO 22: 


Management : MRS. BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall Tet. s852 Meirose 


TENOR 
The American Exponent of 
“Bel Canto”* 
205 West 57th St.. Hew York City 
“Phone. 6510 Columbus 


INEZ BARBOUR SonnAns 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, | West 34th St., New York 


ELLA BACHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reterence: IL i H » Frederic Martin 
Address : 206 West 95th Street, New York 
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STUDIO HALL: 
64 Eost 34th St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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COMPOSER PIANIST 
Concert and Recitals 
Instruction 
Reom 16, Metropolitan Opera 
House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York 











Gerrée MANNING 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1461 Broadway - - New York City 


veVERE-SAPIO 


Prima Donna Sepeene rano from Paris Grand Coors; ¥ Scala, Milan; 
Covent Garden, adeat Metropolitan Opera, ~~» ¢@tc., ete, in 
America Season tor1a-13. For terms and dates WY. 

6s Central Park West, New York. 


Formerly Con- 
ductor Metropoli- 
tan Opera, New 
York, and having 
coached the major- 
ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 


Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO . 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, W. ¥. 
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Carl Pohlig 
BARITONE 
NEW YORK 


CONDUCTOR 
Song Recitals a Specialty 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Address: VILLA POHLIG, PLANESS 
M. H. BANSON, Mgr. 
128-130 East S8th Street 
oa ae for public apgetrance—4o Secleesoee of hi reputa- 


sear Munich. GERMANY 

437 Filth Ave. 
CARL HEIN Btrectors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
— Newly engaged, R Composition ; Michel Sciapiro, 


The Bel Canto 
Vocal Studie, 158 West 60th Si, Tel. 493 Columbas 
The college has for its object the universal higher education in all 
Departm: 
violin 


CATALOG ON APPLICATION 


“ww ALENNER 


America’s Representative of the Creat Garcia Methed 


Teaeher ot Fiorence Multord, Metrepolitan Opere 





952 8th Avenue, Corner 56th Street. New York 


A Singer with a Unique Art. 

There have been and there are singing actors with 
marvelous voices which far surpass their acting. These 
of course are associated with opera, not because of the'r 
ability to fit into a musical and dramatic composite but be- 
cause of the beauty of their vocal utterance. There are 
a few singers who have stood aloof to the call of the stage, 
preferring to disclose their art to the simple medium of 
the concert hall. Such is Evan Williams, the well known 
tenor For twenty years he has swayed audiences 


means of his extraordinary power to sing and to interpre 
song. He has a most captivating style of singing and em 
ploys his art in a delightful manner. Mr. Williams is an 
emotional singer and one who sings with heart and soul 
It is this characteristic that makes so many anxious to hear 
him. Mr. Williams is in such demand that he is com 





EVAN WILLIAMS. 


pelled to travel sixty thousand miles every year and his 
season is without beginning and end. 

The fall dates for Mr. Williams are, it is reported, being 
rapidly filled and the outlook assures him another strenuous 
season. His New York recital will take place on Friday, 
November 7. 





SUMMER NOTES. 


Alice Pettengill, of St. Louis, long prominent there as 
a specialist, “teacher of teachers of the piano,” ear train 
ing for pianists and singers, rhythm, keyboard harmony 
and thorough bass, etc., has had urgent offers to remove 
to New York City. She will, however, remain in St. Louis 
this season, at least, where, as accompanist during fourteen 
years for the Morning Choral and for all solo artists, sh 
has an enviable clientele. 

ners 


Robert Stuart Pigott, who has been substituting for 
Reinald Werrenrath at his church during this summer, 
has gone on tour through Canada, returning to the me 
tropolis September 20. 


Parson Price’s vocal pupils, C. R. Hopkins, basso, and 
Walter Connolly, baritone, with Mrs. Hopkins, have been 
very successful in the Hopkins play, “How Much is a Mil 
lion?” in its Chicago run this summer. Local papers 
speak highly of their “resonant voices,” “carrying cuality,” 
etc., qualities possessed by all Price pupils, from Marlowe 
and Sothern to Doris Keene 

zeae 

Maude Southworth sang at the Methodist Church, Nor 
wich, N. Y., August 24, and next day, under the cap'ion 
“Delightful Music at M. E. Church,” the Norwich Sun 
said : 

The Methodist Church auditorium was comfortably filled for both 
the morning and evening services Sunday. The special music which 
had been advertised in The Sun of Saturday's issue brought many 
from other denominations 

Maude Southworth was the soloist of the morning service and 
sang John Prindle Scott's “I Know in Whom I Have Believed 
Miss Southworth is the daughter of Rev. and Mrs. J. 8. Southworth, 
ot Silver «street, and was formerly a member of the Methodist 
choir Miss Southworth is now a member of the ediotrial sta‘f 
of the Musica Covnrres, a high class New York weekly musical 


periodical Her beautiful contralte voice has not been heard by 
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VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD. 
Special attention to tone production. 
Studios, 1046-1048 Aeolian Hall, New York City. 
Mail address, 1: Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn 


Miss Daisy GREEN PIANIST 


Accompanying 
Address: Care of G. F. Cowen, Megs Broadway. New York 
On tour with Lilla Ormend for two years 


Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recita! 


Mesagemest: Mr. Mare Lagen, 600 Filth Ave. New York City 


Evan WILLIAMS 


TENOR 
AKRON ’ - - - ° 
Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


i OLITZKA 


CELEBRATED RUSSIAN CONTRALTO 


Cevent M 
Gasgem, Lenten s etropolitan, Chicago 
Available tor Concerts, Oratortos and Musicales. 


Management: R. £. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 
ALBERT 


SPALDING 


Accompanist, Andre Benoist. 


European Tour Season 1913-14 
Management: G. ASTRUC 4 CO. 
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n several years, although Miss Southworth 



































































c f New York churches. Her audience was mosi 
t und the duet, “The Lord Is My Shepherd,” 
e sang with Mrs. B. E. Reynolds OBI | ‘ JIARY 
Southworth studies with that excellent voice spe- 
e ( seg Morris, teacher of Margaret Keyes, 
| Lillian Russell and others 
nee Edward Morris Bowman. 

Russell announces the opening of the Rus- Prof. Edward Morris Bowman, the well known pianist, 
Carnegie Hall, Manhattan, and College of organist and musical educator, died last week at his home, 
rk, September 8 and 9, respectively. The 799 East Seventeenth street, Flatbush, L. I. He had been 

ements include the opening of norm! ailing since last spring and had to give up his customary 

the Russell systems of music study summer sojourn at his beautiful country home in Squirrel 
): also technic classes, lecture cla*ses Island, Me., one of the show places of that resort. 
ing; music reading; interpretation, theory, Professor Bowman was born at Barnard, Vt., July 18, 
ell also announces a special course of illus 1842, the son of Joseph and Aesnath Borroughs Bowman. 
“Musical Form.’ The usual course of 
given during the fall term. The an- 


of concerts in New York and in subur- 

e most successful in the history of the 

Especially marked were the recitals of 
f Mr. Russell in the Wanamaker auditorium 
Hall during June 


nar 
John W. Nichols have finished a most suc- 
ut Chautauqua, N. Y., where Mr. Nichols 
He appeared in concert with such we'l 
ins as Ernest Hutcheson, p/anist, of Berlin 
! ass, of New York City Sol Marcosson 
land, and’ many other well known artists, 


meeting of Missouri people, under the 


Hadley, in the large amphitheater, by 
iri State song, for which he was greatly 
e Governor and audience. The follow ng 

rom the Chautauqua Daily 
fying singers ever heard here Ilis 
eet | sympathetic to the highest 
diction is seldom heard 
' | Nic ice 18 heard to the farthest 
theat nd every word falls clear as a bell 

® ne 

Worthington, the pianist and composer, €X 
it w York City this week, to attend to 


er very interesting and successful soirée 
ne was much enjoyed at the Hotel Plaza 











WANTED 


} 


one of the leading symphony orchestras 





THE LATE EDWARD MORRIS BOWMAN AND 
: WILLIAM MASON. 
States, first cellist. A man of some repu- 


J play solos if necessary Chance He traced his descent from Nathaniel Bowman, one of 
Address “Orchestra,” care of the the founders of Watertown, Mass., who emigrated from 
COUR! England with John Winthrop in 1630, and on his father’s 
es mete aia st x maternal side Professor Bowman came of stock that in- 
TO LET cluded Richard Warren and Sarah Trilley, Mayflower 
Pilgrims 
Musical and other honors fell thickly upon Professor 








sublet by the day or part of day 
} 





eautifully furnished. Reasonable. A : : z . : A 
ace ef Muioen Casein Bowman after his return from his studies in Europe. 
Among other things he was a member of the Royal Col- 
tudic 6 Madison avenue, between lege of Organists of London; member and one of the 
and Fortieth streets. Can be seen between founders of the American Guild of Organists; founder 


and pre ident for eiet* terme of the Amorican College of 


Musicians; president for five terms of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association; professor and director of music in 
Vassar College for four years; member of the executive 
board of the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A.; member of the de- 
partment of music of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences; member of the board of governors of the Squir- 
rel Island village corporation, and president of the Virgil 
Clavier Manufacturing Company. 

From 1867 to 1887 he was organist and choir director 
at the Second Baptist Church of St. Louis. Before that he 
had been organist in Trinity Church in this city. Returning 
East in 1887, he became organist of the Peddie Memorial 
Baptist Church of Newark, N. J., until 1894, when he was 
called tu the Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, at the solicitation 
of Dr. Myers. Professor Bowman founded the choir of 
more than 100 picked voices whose singing is a notable 
feature of the service. He resigned from the Baptist Tem- 
ple in 1906 and went to Calvary Church in Manhattan, 
where he organized a large choir. He was organist and 
choir director of Calvary Church at the time of his death. 

Besides being an organist of note, the deceased stood 
high as a pianist and a teacher of the piano, and his studio 
in Steinway Hall was daily filled with pupils, most of whom 
studied with him the Mason Method, which he was pecu- 
liarly fitted to teach because of his many years of asso- 
ciation with Dr. Mason. 

Professor Bowman never recovered from an accident 
that occurred at his home last spring, when a lamp ex- 
ploded and he and Mrs. Bowman were severely burned. 
Professor Bowman, in trying to put out the fire, sustained 
serious hurts and it was thought at the time that he would 
not recover. 

Personally, Professor Bowman was an extremely popu- 
lar man, genial, high minded, charitable, and gifted with 
an unusually abundant flow of humor. His death is 
mourned by a host of friends, many of whom paid tribute 
of grief at his funeral. 

Michael Maybrick. 

Michael Maybrick, who, under the name of “Stephen 
Adams,” wrote many popular songs, died at Buxton, Enz- 
land, last week at the age of sixty-nine. He was a native 
of Liverpool, but had lived for many years in the Isle of 
Wight, where he devoted himself to municipal politics, 
serving five terms as Mayor of Pyde. Some of his bes: 
known songs were “The Holy City,” “The Star of Bethle- 
hem,” “Nancy Lee,” “A Warrior Bold,” “The Blue Al- 
satian Mountains” and “The Midshipmite.” 


Edward L. Rea. 


Edward Lawrence Rea, an operatic baritone, died Sat- 
urday, August 23, in New York. Mr. Rea was thirty- 
seven years old and was born in Chicago, but left there 
when a small boy. He gave concerts in London and New 
York. The interment was in Oakwoods Cemetery, Chi- 
cago. 





Massenet’s “Herodiade” was revived recently at Aix- 
les- Bains. 
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the Century are 


tures, Theatricals, {| more than 1000 
et Miles from New PIANIST AND TEACHER Diploma. Summer 


VON ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC Fine Arts Bullding 


operatic course $150 per year. ‘a ne —¥s Instrue- (Mary Ryan) 
© | ” “Ker jon, R wire, Actin ctice, Free admission to 
LYCEUM yyy Royal Gran. "Public es he royalty. Address: Sutorius & Company, 1 West 34th Street 
ce ..»_ c 2 Cobarg Schoo! of Opera, Coburg, Germany. In America Season 1912-13 
HALI Leading Artists of 


Chicago 





To Rent for Con- available for Con- gg a oh Fs a vb mo hag ART. Pa = 
certs, Recitals, Lec- certs in Cities not Director Oratory and Dramatic Art. Largest and 
7 All_branches. 

lor ; 


most reliable sc in Northwest. 
Session. Send f 


BARITONE 





For Terms and other York. 












CENTURY OPERA HOUSE 
aapiatit Sn “GA STEINWAY PIANO USED" | 407 Plerce Building 





TEACHER OF SINGING 


Particulars Address Address A cA ISTER 
LYCEUM DEP'T. | Co CERT DEPT.| | = BIRDIGE BLYE wm Mrs. HALL LL 


1776 William Pitt Boulevard, Pittsburg, Pa. 
























POZ>=-B 


Tel. 1881 Audubon | music, literature and esthetics. 
Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


610 W. 152nd St. opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, 


ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of WUC in LEIPSIC PILZ ER 





School of 
HETIZKY Piano Playing VIOLINIST 
L E S C (inc. Own building with one large concert hall anc two also fifty a ont West sunt Sh 
ON, DI t rooms. Founded by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in ta ge ry attendance 950 Telephone 
71 Rees: ronan mee nag _——— dents of all countries. Students received at Easter and Michaelmas each year, Tee See Wow You Morningside 8832 
nes eigners received at any time, in accordance-with page 9 of the — 


DUBINSKY 


Th f tuit clud branch of of matical instruction, namely: Piano, VIOLINIST 
HOLLE) SOPRANO all stringed and’ wind ecg om, solo singing and thorough ‘raining ‘for Sanne 17th Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 








igs SCHLOEMANN wane wis esti ___v wew| Glarance ENDAM 









VOCAL INSTRUCTION-—Sérious Pupils Only 
10 Manhattan Ave.. Phone 4845 Riverside New York 


UMBERTO  .} © 





PITTSBURG LADIES) "==" = 
ORCHESTRA KARL SGHNEIDER 








SORRENTINO 


ALBERT D. LEIFELD, : 


Director Papil of Laigi Vannaccini, Florence, Italy 





TaN on 
BE, 48rd St. Tel. 6256 Greeley 
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For terms and dates address S. J. McCracken, Manager . 
120 Filth Street : : : Pittsburg. Pa. October to May, (795 Chestnut St.. Philadsiptie 








May to October, § Frieériot Str.. Muenchen, Germany 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmanna 


“Agreat Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 
“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
142 W/. Fourth Street 





Cincinnati 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 Da, F. Zizcrmiy, President 
46th YEAR 
All Branches otf School of Opera 


M U S I C Scheel ef Acting 


School of pn 
“It is a per 


Modern Languages 
holding the same — position in music se 
as the University of Chicago, the Art Insti 
tute, the Academy of Sciences and the Field 


Columbian Museum in their tive de 
ments of educational labor.” lee. P } Cptce 
of the Chicage Tribune. 
Catalog Mattep Fats on request to 
Secerragy, Chicago Musical College, 
624 So, Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Breoktyn! 
Management LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall. New York 


T. Carl WHITMER 


COMPOSITION - PIANO - ORGAN 
5429 WALNUT STREET - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
and Peansylvania College for Women 


s 4 

















A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


Fer the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 
The 





Editor-in-Chief of Taek Musica 
COURIER 


Reference: 








Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions 
secured for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America. 


Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York City 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of | 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST., 





























56-58 West o7th St., Ralfe Leech Sterner, director. 
Two connected buildings delightfully situated between Central Park and 
the Hudson River All Branches of Music and the Arts taught from the 
heg'nning to the highest artistic finish by a faculty composed of . 
America’s Most Eminent Teachers. ‘New )ork’s Modern, Up-To-Date 
° ‘Music School with Dormitories and Proper Chaperonage. Terms, in Y 
Concert Weeklyciuding tuition, board, practising, etc.. on application Send for booklet. 














CGoncert-Bureatt1 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 
agents of nearly all known artists. Management of great music-festivals and of all 
kinds of coucerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 


all European countries. 
REINDAHL VIOLINS 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 


GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic | 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, | 
Hamburg: the Bechstein Hall, Berlin 


Representative of more than 400 artists, includ. | 


Violas and ‘Cellos 


Artists know the rarity of 
violins whose tomes are 
“pweet"’ from lowest G to A 
im aktiesimo. You know how 
much you desire « violin 
whone tome qualities are dis- 


ing d’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisier, | tinguished in power, inten- 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio Sy — FI 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the | mpathy . perfection: open 
Bertie itharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur | a oe 


pure pizzicatotones. distinct 
arpeggios. distinc! in shake, 
till and staccato, and withal 
quickly responsive to bow- 
press: 


shanna Agency tor Music Teachers 


VON STEIN 


Academy of Music 


958 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles, Callt. 
Incorp. Nevember, mor 
SEINRICH VON STEIN, President | 


ranberry Piano Scho! —i 


REINDAHL Lan ag 





have such 4 violin you may 
not beinterested ; if you have 
Rot. you will be interested in 
& booklet— “An Artist's 
Touch" —which I witigted) 

mail you F REE, and which 
comteins opinions trom 
world famous artists whe 
use REINDAML VIOLINS. 


Violins sent te respee- 
sible 








grades! charge ec 
counts opened. 











GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director ss se 
Practical Courses for Teachers Chas. Grogorowtts Kubeiix KNUTE REINDAHL 
Artistic Playing oa Ndowen i Atelier, 318 Athenseom Bide. 
FAELTEN SYSTEM Ase Se yAiezander Dall G0 East Yaw Buren Strest 
Beokiets—Carnegie Hal! New York Are Morte CRICASG, MLLIBGHS, 8. 8. A. 











BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A Quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 


& = ———- | 


A Piano Which Will Stand he Test of 
Years of Usage 














Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


———— 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO, 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


STERLING EIANGS 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN, 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S.W . 22a-23 Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 














FOUNDED 1856 1,360 PUPILS 13¢ TEACHERS 
Roy al Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Conservatory Development tn all branches of music. Opera and Dramatic School Complete trainiag 


for the etage Orchestra School (comprising 411 solo and orchestra instrumenta) 

cla! training for teachers 
Private and Ensemble Classes. 

Principal Teachers: Ptano—Professor MARTIN KRAUSE. Professor JAMES KWAST. EMMA KOCH, 
GEORG BERTRAM, THEODOR SCHOENBERGER, LUDWIG BREITNER, etc 

Singing-—Frau Professor MATHILDE MALLINGER (Royal Chamber Singer), FRANZESCHINA PRE 
VOSTI, NIKOLAUS ROTHMUHL. Bepel Chamber Singer (Opera School), KARL MAYER. Rorel 

Chamber Stuger, EVGEN BR ER, 

= rofessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN, SAM FRANKO, MAX GRUE- 
G, ete 


Seminary: Soe 


Violin 
B 


Theory and Composition—-WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXANDER VOW FIELITZ, 
Send for illustrated catalogue and prospectus. Pupils received at any time 


Royal Conservatory of Musica Theatre 


‘DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fitty-eighth Year, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 instructers 


Edscation from bosinnins * to finieh. re yr= or single Spapeies, Fytacient edmiasicn mee begie 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directoriurm 


N.Y. GERMAN GONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MABDIG@N AVENUE, Near 624 Street, NEW YORE 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Dreecrors: Cam. Hew, Aucust naegeer 
Instruction in all —y > + of music from first tnd advant Fag : My --/ lectures, 
¢ “SEN r 
gar ging yt Tt OUEND POR CATALOGUE : 


ee snd experienced TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 

John B. Calvert, D. D., President 212 West 59th St., 
The Paculty and Examiners 

John ¢ Paul Savage 


ete 














New York City 


H. Rawlins Baker rnelius Gr 


ges 


Mary Fidelia Burt Leslie J. Hodgson emey Schr adieck 

Kate S. Chittenden Custay O. Hi erg Rowe Shelley 
Mary L. Ditto Sara lerongar w FP. Shermar 

Geo. Coleman Gow McCall Lanhan Katharine I Taylor 
Fannie ©). (reene Dan'l Gregory Mason K. Huntington Woodman 


28th SEASON 








Send tor circulars and catalogues KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 





































MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY ) 
PIANOS |i Alason& Hamlin 


SS anne “THE STRADIVARIUS 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ) 
NEW YORK 


AND 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - - - HAMBURG 


Stetacungy Mail, 207-000 Rast 26th Gives: Mow York PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


.) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W. London 

Warereoms: JunGterastieg 34, Hamburg, end BOS | ON] 
| Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 

And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 




















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


t Manufactured by ; 


JEWETT PIANO CO.,, ~ - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 




















WNED The many points of superiority 
ee were never better emphasized 


So H M E R = the SOHMER PIANO of rs: 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 











The edviatnas ot ents a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


eee THE AUTOPIANO CO. 
SOHMER & CO. nan inecenn 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 12th Avenue, Sist to S2d Street, New York 
31S FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 


Corner 324 Street 
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